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FINNEGANS WAKE by James Joyce—“Here is a narrative that gives 
us a new dimension in literature.” 

List Price $7.50 —Padraic Colum 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF SIGMUND FREUD (Vol. 2) by 
Ernest Jones—'‘For intellectual adventure the second volume of Ernest 
Jones’ Life and Work of Sigmund Freud was one of the year’s most 
breathtaking books.” 

List Price $6.75 —Newswecek 
CARDS OF IDENTITY by Nigel Dennis—“One of the three or four 
most mercurially alert, unnervingly funny books to have appeared in 
the 20th century.” 

List Price $3.75 —The Sunday Times 
THE HONORABLE PICNIC by Thomas Raucat—"It is a lovely 
book, marvelously balanced and wonderfully colored . . .” 

List Price $3.50 —The New Yorker 
THE SHOCK OF RECOGNITION edited by Edmund Wilson— 
“|. .@ rich curious, instructive and exciting pageant.” 

List Price $6.50 —John Hutchens 
MONCKTON MILNES by James Pope-Hennessy—“One of the most 
interest-compelling biographical (and historical) works of our 
century. 

List Price $8.50 —Maurice Dolbier 
THE SELECTED LETTERS OF HENRY JAMES edited by Leon 
Edel—“These letters sparkle; their wonderful ebullience hasn’t been 
diminished by the cool severe hand of the artist.’ 

List Price $4.00 —W. G. Rogers 
EXPLORING ENGLISH CHARACTER by Geoffrey Gorer—"‘It is 
more than a national document; it is a feast. Nobody should miss 
this book.” 

List Price $5.00 —Elizabeth Bowen 
ANTHOLOGY OF JAPANESE LITERATURE edited by Donald 
Keene—'‘Easy to read, it is also enlightening and instructive . . . re- 
warding on its most superficial or its profoundest level.” 

List Price $6.50 —Faubion Bowers 
IN SEARCH OF THEATER by Eric Bentley—"A cohesive work that 
deserves to be studied and cherished.” 


List Price $6.00 —John Gassner 













Choose any 3 


ANCILLA TO CLASSICAL READING by Moses Hadas—". . . light 
in tone and agreeable to browse in as the Ancilla is, it is never trivial 
and is always forcing one to think.” 

List Price $4.75 —W. H. Auden 
HENRY JAMES by Leon Edel—“Leon Edel’s first volume makes 
plain what has been obscure about the youth and apprenticeship of 
Henry James. His admirers will find it fascinating; scholars will find 
it indispensable.” 

List Price $5.00 —Quentin Anderson 
THE GREAT CRASH: 1929 by J. K. Galbraith—""Mr. Galbraith has 
told the tale of the great bust with all the verve, pace and suspense of 
a detective story.” 

List Price $3.00 —R. L. Heilbroner 
THE SELECTED LETTERS OF ANTON CHEKHOV edited by 
Lillian Hellman—". . . his letters reveal exactly the type of man who 
wrote the tales and plays that made him a master.” 

List Price $4.00 —Herald Tribune 
THE GOLDEN HORIZON edited by Cyril Connolly—‘‘A really 
magnificent collection.” 

List Price $6.00 —Philip Toynbee 
SELECTED PLAYS OF SEAN O’CASEY—"The most magnificent 
prose writer in the modern theatre.” 

List Price $5.00 —Brooks Atkinson 
CLASSICS AND COMMERCIALS by Edmund Wilson—“The range 
of Mr. Wilson's literary interests, as of his erudition, is a great part 
of his stature as a critic.” . 
List Price $5.00 —Newton Arvin 
THE NEW MEN by C. P. Snow—Winner of the James Tait Black 
Prize Award for the best novel published in England in 1954. 

List Price $3.50 

THE PRIVATE DIARIES OF STENDHAL translated and edited by 
Robert Sage—“A literary event of the first order.” 

List Price $7.50 —John K. Hutchens 
E. E. CUMMINGS POEMS 1923-1954—"Cummings is one of the 
finest lyric poets and social satirists America has yet produced. 

List Price $6.75 —David Burns 
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You may become a member of The Readers’ Subscription 





by selecting the three books (retail value up to $23.00) that you wish to receive for $5.25 and mailing 
the coupon below. As a member, each month you will receive a copy of The Griffin, our magazine. 

After reading reliable reviews by Editors, W. H. Auden, Jacques Barzun, and Lionel Trilling, you will 
be able to accept or reyect the current selection. And with every fourth 
selection accepted, (exclusive of your initial order) you will receive a bonus book of your own choosing. 


Savings on monthly selections will average 25%, and your over-all savings, realized through 
the receipt of bonus books will exceed 45%. For the opportunity of enjoying these savings and services you agree 


to accept four more selections during the next year. 


Advantages of Membership 


Monthly Selections: Each month subscribers are offered two new books. The integrity, scholarship and good taste 
represented by our Editors W. H. Auden, Jacques Barzun and Lionel Trilling insure the quality of 
these books. Past selections have included books in biography, fiction, philosophy, sociology, poetry, politics, art, psychology 
and belles-lettres, a variety limited only by criteria of literary excellence. 


The Griffin: Our monthly :nagazine is not simply an instrument of sales. It is a 16 page publication, requested by libraries, that 
in addition to lengthy critical essays by the editors contains contributions from other leading literary figures. 


Bonus Books: Unlike other book clubs, The Readers’ Subscription allows subscribers complete freedom in their selection 
of bonus books. When eligible, the subscriber may request any past selection as a free book. 


Savings: The savings made through membership are not of the illusory kind that disappear at a later date when the book received is made 
available in an inexpensive edition, or at a price discount in the bookstores. 


books for *3?° 


THE OPPOSING SELF by Lionel Trilling—‘‘Perhaps the most out- 
standing of the general American critics today.”” 

List Price $3.50 —London Times Literary Supplement 
THE CENTURY OF TOTAL WAR by Raymond Aron—“A book 
which repays the closest attention . . . and introduces to America one 
of the distinguished minds of our time.”’ 

List Price $5.00 —Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
THE INTELLIGENT HEART: THE STORY OF D. H. LAW- 
RENCE by Harry T. Moore—‘‘A painstaking, scholarly and sym- 
— exploration . . . will remain one of the basic books on its 
subject.”” 

Retail Price $6.50 —Joseph Henry Jackson 


THE LIFE OF REASON (One Volume Edition) by George Santayana 
—"The most adequate contribution America has yet made, always 
excluding Emerson, to moral philosophy.” 

List Price $6.50 —John Dewey 
A WRITER'S DEARY by Virginia Woolf—". . . it is Virginia Woolf. 
Here we have what she was and what she was for.” 

List Price $5.00 —Elizabeth Bowen 
ISAAC BABEL: THE COLLECTED STORIES, translated and edited 
by Walter Morrison—“The issuance of a larger collection of his 
(Babel’s) stories is not only welcome: it is a literary event of major 
significance.” 

List Price $5.00 —James T. Farrell 


YOUNG SAM JOHNSON by James Clifford—“The book—and per- 
haps there can be no higher praise—truly supplements Boswell.” 

List Price $5.75 —Louis Kronenberger 
COLLECTED POEMS 1955 by Robert Graves—". . . some of the 
best poems of today are to be found in Graves’ fourth revised edition 
of his Collected Poems 1955.” 

List Price $4.50 —Horace Gregory 
FLOWERS OF EVIL by Charles Baudelaire. Various translations 
from the French, selected and edited by Marthiel and Jackson Mathews. 
The result is the best English Baudelaire available, and the volume, 
Which contains also the French text, is artistically presented.” 

List Price $6.00 —Henri Peyre 
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1140 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 


Send me at once the three titles | have checked and bill me $5.25 
plus a small charge for postage and handling. | agree to accept 
four more selections during the coming year. | understand that | am 
to receive free a bonus book of my own choosing after every four 
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GUARANTEE: If | am not completely satisfied, | may return my first 
shipment within 7 days and my membership will be cancelled. 
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Black Gold 


Money is a vulgar subject, and most 
men—including Senators—if they had 
their choice would really rather not 
talk about it. Some of the Senators, 
we are told, were quite angry at their 
colleague Mr. Case of South Dakota 
for his tasteless mention of the sub- 
ject, right out in public, in one of its 
unmentionable forms: “oil money.” 

Since it had to come up, many 
Senators tried to keep the discussion 
on as high a plane as possible—in the 
quiet and conservative tones of 
Senator George and his select com- 
mittee, say, rather than in the alto- 
gether too inquisitive ones of Senator 
Hennings. Also, they wanted to limit 
the discussion very carefully to the 
one instance that, unfortunately, had 
already been talked about, so that it 
wouldn't roam all over the unpleas- 
ant subject in an unrestrained and 
distasteful manner. 

But they failed. Too much had al- 
ready been said; too much public 
curiosity had already been aroused; 
and a Presidential veto using the 
word “arrogant” made it necessary 
that the reluctant Senatorial leader- 
ship allow the matter to be talked 
about. 

A bipartisan committee is going to 
do it. But those who would prefer to 
avoid the subject’s more repellent as- 
pects still have resources. The ability 
of men—including Senators—to avoid 
discussing the most damaging facts 
about themselves is remarkable. 

For example, if they cannot nar- 
row the discussion, so that the ten- 


publicans’ 1952 campaign fund, or, as 
Senator Fulbright did, to “improper” 
influences on Administration officials. 
There may be some of the embarrass- 
ing stuff in almost everybody's fund. 

Through that bipartisan committee 
the Senate can confess, after the an- 
cient practice of confessions, only to 
carefully selected and minor sins, not 
including the most damaging and 
pertinent. Then, like the man who 
gave up deep-sea diving for Lent, 
they can pretend to reform a little. 

It is characteristic of most human 
enterprises—from Scout troops to 
Houses of Congress—that it is just 
those things which are wrongest that 
are not, and cannot be, really dis- 
cussed. They cut too deep into es- 
tablished patterns, interests, and per- 
sonalities. We may be very sure that 
the subject of campaign contribu- 
tions will not be fully examined and 
the abuses relating to them done 
away with unless there is unrelent- 
ing public pressure. The whole ques- 
tion needs the most indiscreet kind 
of examination, so that we can really 
see what its shape is. The reason 
why there is so much resistance in 
both parties to such a full examina- 
tion may be hinted at in this report 
about one of the parties from the 
Wall Street Journal: “Texas Repub- 





THe Reporter’s NOTES 





licans lag in campaign contributions 
since Ike vetoed the gas bill. GOP 
headquarters awaits money collected 
a month ago on a Texas ‘Salute to 
Eisenhower’ dinner . . . big blocks of 
tickets went to oil men who haven't 
paid yet.” 

That’s what comes of talking about 
this nasty subject, and let’s have 
more of it. 


Teach English Good 


School administrators may be a little 
sensitive about Johnny, who alleg- 
edly can't read, write, spell, or use 
proper grammar. At their recent na- 
tional meeting at Atlantic City some 
of them reiterated their by now fa- 
miliar defense: The results of today’s 
teaching of “the fundamental tools” 
are better than those of an idealized 
bygone day. “There never was a time 
in our history,” said Charles G. 
Spiegler of the New York schools, 
“when school children read as well 
and as much as they do today.” 
Into one such statement there 
crept a new and unsettling note: 
“Adults are prone to expect more of 
their children in spelling than they 
could accomplish at similar ages, or 
even now as adults.” It was that last 
phrase that struck us. Its full and 


THE NEW STATESMEN 


Tell us, good doctors, since you seem to know 
How far a Presidential heart can go, 

Tell us how fast the Southern pulse can beat, 
How high the Middle Eastern fever heat 












Can rise before the hemorrhage of war 

Reddens the earth. Good doctors, probe the core 

Of these infections, tell us if you can 

The likelihood of lengthening the span 

Of peace: a year? two months? a day? 

You cannot tell? And yet you could allay 

A nation’s fear by counting on a heart 

To sufter crises without counterpart 

For years to come? Well, learned doctors, then 

Extend your bedside manner to all men 

And guarantee survival in a time 

When the great heart of hope is past its prime. 
—SEC 


derest subjects are avoided, it can be 
broadened, so that they are touched 
only lightly among a great many 
other subjects. They can point to 
money in many coffers, so that any 
blame there is will be widely shared. 
The Senators on the Right can talk 
of labor-union money, and embar- 
rassed liberal Democrats whose 
geographical location made it ex- 
pedient for them to support the gas 
bill can point, as Senator Monroney 
did, to the big auto money in the Re- 
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DEMONSTRATION OFFER 


OF NEW BOOKS OF 


HISTORY and WORLD AFFAIRS 
$295 


WITH 
MEMBERSHIP 


Lake any 3 for only 


(VALUES UP TO $24.70) 


ERE is an amazingly generous demon- 
stration offer. It is made solely to 
prove to you how much you will enjoy the 
WIDE VARIETY of important new books 

, of history and world affairs you can get at 
== cash savings through the History Book Club. 

The distinguished selections pictured on 
this page — all handsomely bound, and 
many of them illustrated —sell for as much 
as $9.25 each at publishers’ list prices. But 
we invite you to choose ANY THREE for 
only $3.95, if you join the History Book 
Club on this Trial Membership Offer. 

The History Book Club selections are 
chosen by an eminent Board of Historians 
made up of Dumas Malone, Walter Millis 

, and Louis B. Wright. Each book is de- 
r fa- scribed to you — in advance — in a careful 
lav’s and objective review. If you do not want 
ay : : ' ga { a book, you merely return a prin form 
ols ; i (always provided) and it will not be sent. 
toad f -_ 4 - | You may accept as few as four selections 
Ize or alternates a year, and resign at any time 
time fs after accepting four such books. 

G i 23 - o 24 You receive a valuable Free Bonus Book 

. pont " ’ . with every fourth selection after your ini- 
tial purchase. (Last year, counting the 
value of Bonus Books, members saved an 
average of $3.28 on each selection.) And, in 
addition to current selections, a great many 
other important new books are always 
available to you, at special low Members’ 
Prices and with full Bonus Credit. 

Right now, you may take ANY THREE 
books from this page (total value up to 
$24.70) for only $3.95. Choose the three 
books which interest you most, and mail 
the coupon at once — without money. 
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THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB, Inc., Dept. RR-15 
251 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Send me at once the THREE books I 
have checked, two as my enrollment 
gift and one as my first selection, and 
bill me ONLY $3.95 (plus a few cents 
for postage and packing). Forthcom- 
ing selections will be described to me 
in advance, and I may decline any 
—_ simply by returning a printed 
form. You will send me a valuable 
FREE BONUS BOOK each time I 
purchase four additional selections or 
alternates. My only obligation is to 
accept four selections or alternates in 
the first year I am a member, and I 
may resign at any time after accept- 
ing four such books. 


GUARANTEE: If not completely satisfied, 


1 may return my first shipment within 7 
days, and membership will be cancelled. 


ae RETURN TO POWER by Alistair 
Horne. Eye-opening story of Ger- 
many’s fabulous _ war “‘comeback’’ 
—how ith pre , why ithap dand 
who accomplished it. List price $6.00. 
i” YFAR OF DECISIONS Memoirs by 
Harry S Truman. Unvarnished 
appraisals of the world’s leaders, the 
war's last moments, and postwar pol- 
itics—told with the fascinating candor 
that has always yop Mr. 
Truman’s statements. Lis ice $5.00. 
DISCOVERY AND CONQUEST OF 
MEXICO: 1517-1521 by Bernal Diaz 
de Castillo History in the raw! One 
of Cortes’ own foot-soldiers tells of 
the ae ruthless and ra- 
a. — through Mexico. List 
price 
O worne DAME OF PARIS by Allan 
Temko. This enthralling history 
of the world’s most famous cathedral 
is a treasure-house of facts about the 
people, customs and art of the Middle 
Ages. List price $6.75. 
CT FRANCE AGAINST HERSELF by Her- 
bert Luethy France’s past, her 
litics and ye o crises made 
rilliantly clear. List price $6.50. 
THE TREE OF CULTURE iy Ralph 
Linton. Man’s religions, sci- 
ences, family habits, civilizations — 
from tribal Lr 1 to modern 
times. List price $7.5 
‘a THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS by Millar 
liscovery 





Burrows. Story of the 
of these 2000-year-old Hebrew manu- 
scripts, with translations and inter- 
pretations of their astounding con- 
tents. List price $6.50. 
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HISTORY OF U S. FOREIGN POLICY 

by J. W. Pratt. Brilliant study 
of our foreign policies and procedures, 
from 1775 to the present day. List 
price $9.25. 

STRATEGY by B. H. Liddell Hart. 

The unique pee that has 
won wars and toppled empires — from 
4 oe oa to World War II. 


qq THE Living: LINCOLN Ed. by Paul 
Angle & Earl Schenck Miers. For 
the first time, Lincoln’s “‘autobiogra- 
phy” in his own words, letters, speeches 
and documents. List price $6.95. 
im FROM LENIN TO MALENKOYV: His- 
tory of World Communism by Hugh 
Seton-Watson. Definitive study of 
Red power inside and outside Russia. 
List price 
ap THE AMERICAN EPOCH by Arthur 
Link ear-eyed ‘“‘success 
sory ct As America’ g a ra the 


Lis e $7.9 
ry STRUGGLE FOR MASTERY IN EUROPE: 
1848-1918 by A. J. P. Taylor. 
The diplomatic chess moves and power 
politics that led Europe from class rev- 
olution to world war. List price $7.50. 
ah —s —— THE PUBLIC PHIL- 
Walter Lippmann dis- 
cusses Yr rlitical and social condi- 
tions that made America great — and 
their status today. a price $3.50. 


REALITIES OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POL- 
ICY by Geo. F. Kennan. A practical 
policy for the U. S.—to prevent ag- 
gression from without and chaos with- 
in. List price $2.75. 
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unpleasant meaning was spelled out 
(not, we trust, misspelled) by Dr. 
Raymond H. Ostrander, the super- 
intendent at Mineola, New York. 
“Many of us receive communications 
from parents who are concerned 
about the effectiveness of our teach- 
ing of the tool subjects. It is not 
uncommon for these letters to con- 
tain misspelled words.” 

Hidden in this shriveling report 
was a very large point: The method 
teachers use is less important than 
what is done and honored at home, 
and in the society at large. Dr. 
Ostrander’s remark also made a 
smaller point: If you are going to 
write a letter to the school superin- 
tendent criticizing the teaching of 
basic subjects, be sure that the 
grammer is susceptable to no criti- 
sism, and, above all, none of the 
words are mispeled. 


The Great Letdown 


History shows many gradations of 
diplomatic blunders, but it would be 
hard to find a better example of the 
triple misplay than the State Depart- 
ment’s recent affair of the eighteen 
tanks for Saudi Arabia. Here all sides 
were left aroused and angry—includ- 
ing the Senate and House commit- 
tees on foreign relations. 

Step 1—loading of the shipment 
under a permit the State Department 
had once granted but forgotten to re- 
view in this time of high Middle 
Eastern tension—enraged the Israelis 
as a provocative act. Step 2—the 
overnight embargo—enraged the 
Saudi Arabians as a breach of con- 
tract. Step 3—next day’s lifting of the 
embargo—gave Arab fire-eaters occa- 
sion to crow that they had made 
Washington back down, and enraged 
the Israelis again. They renewed 
their demands that the United States 
supply them with arms. Meanwhile, 
as the prestige of confused America 
sank still further, the Soviets were 
busy making tempting trade propos- 
als to Turkey and Lebanon. 

The tank incident took place in 
three days of hurried Administration 
activity—hurrying, that is, around in 
circles. Both the President and Sec- 
retary Dulles were absent and out 
of touch with things—and with each 
other. We are not co-ordinating as 
well as we might. 

But the real question is just what 





policies we have to co-ordinate. It 
was sheer coincidence that the Pres- 
ident and Secretary Dulles were 
away in their retreats at a time when 
in Moscow all the top Soviet leaders 
were present at their party confer- 
ence confidently broadcasting to the 
world a radically changed Commu- 
nist approach in the bid for world 
leadership. The contrast was signifi- 
cant, nonetheless. For we are still 
riding along on our old approach, 
even though the Kremlin has given 
notice for some time that it is chang- 
ing tactics. The tank gaffe was 
simply an instance of the way our 
minds have stalled as our goal has 
become confused. 

Trying to execute the policy of 
containment, Washington has con- 
centrated more and more in recent 
years on military alliances designed 
to bring nations into our camp, on 
pacts that tend to look on the cosig- 
natories as so much strategic real 
estate, and on supplying weapons 
here and there to people we trust 
will behave. Meanwhile the Soviets 
have taken to going up and down the 
world from South America to the 
Sea of Japan not as revolutionaries 
but as calculating salesmen offering 
technical aid, capital goods, and 
loans, and not demanding in return 
that the neutralists declare alle- 
giance to them. 

Last month, the United States pro- 
moted a joint military display in 
Thailand along with the searo allies 
of Southeast Asia—which turned out 
to be predominantly a display of U.S. 
forces on foreign soil. (Pakistani 
forces, through another mistake in 
our staff work, failed to show up.) At 
the same time the Soviets, having 
learned that more is needed to win 
friends and influence people than a 
display of power, were traveling 
from Burma to Afghanistan with 
their checkbooks open. They had 
learned the secret of our Marshall 
Plan while we somehow had forgot- 
ten it and reverted to power shows 








like those the Soviets used to stage. 

Now Senator George, Chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, voices his fear that 
somehow we have lost the initiative, 
and Mr. Dulles, already well bat- 
tered for his maladroit Goa and 
“brink-of-war” observations, is on the 
hot seat trying to explain just how all 
this has come about. Perhaps it will 
be discovered that the loss has 
come about not through lack of co- 
ordination on top or too much time 
taken off on globe-girdling and fish- 
ing expeditions by a Secretary of 
State who found it necessary, as he 
admitted to the press on his return 
from the Bahamas, to “bone up” on 
the facts, but rather through a men- 
tal rigidity and a reluctance to cap- 
ture and hold new ideas. We teach 
in our schools that a fundamental 
weakness of dictatorships is that they 
become ingrown, inflexible, unre- 
sponsive to popular urges from be- 
low, and thus in the end divorced 
from reality. 


Be” such inflexibility and divorce, 
a footnote should add, is not the 
monopoly of dictatorships. It is not 
pleasant to see the Soviets running 
circles around us while we go around 
in circles of our own. 


Hard Facts 


A lot of people who ought to know, 
including Dr. White of Boston, have 
been telling us how soft and sick we 
have become, we Americans. They 
have plenty to back them up: the 
high percentage of draft rejections, 
the flabbiness of our middle-aged, 
and the alarming incidence of death 
from heart disease in young men. 

It's not work that does it, they 
say; it’s the life we lead. No exercise, 
no air, no rigors. We would add: soft 
drinks, soft bread, soft cushions, soft 
jobs, soft soap, and soft thinking. 
Top this with a frosting of hard 
women and you have it, gentlemen! 


WESTERNS ARE MORE FUN 


“The President has told his friends that . . . he simply cannot comprehend 
how anyone would have objections to Mr. Nixon.”—New York Herald Tribune. 


The eyes the daily press so seldom reaches 
Have spared the mind the squalor of Dick’s speeches. 


—SEC 
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Books of Permanent Importance 
... at Savings up to 50% 


The five volume set of PoeTs oF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
(list price $12.50) contains over 3200 pages of the best in British 
and American poetry. The additional selections pictured are 
equally typical of our continuing effort to bring the best in litera- 
ture to members of THE BOOK FIND CLUB. 

No matter where your chief interests lie — science or literature, 
biography or history, art or religion, you can always be assured of 
absorbing, informative reading in our monthly selections. And, in 
addition, we would like to call your attention to the tremendous 
savings you enjoy as a member of the Club. 


Choose any 3 for only $3. 98 
(Retail Value up to $22.50) —-= 






Membership is both easy and rewarding. Each month you 
receive Free our literary magazine, The Book Find News. 
Each issue contains a careful report of our forthcoming 
selection. If you like it, it will arrive automatically; if not, 
1-POETS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Edited by you simply return a form which we provide saying, “Send 
WH. Auden end Norman Holmes Pearson. me nothing.” Or, if you prefer, you may order from a 
5 vols., over 3200 pp. Spanning more than five list of over 100 other books, all current, all choice. 
centuries and covering the entire range of the 






best in British and American Poetry. a = OPEN b ee = J. Bn ae. 
List price 12.50. Members’ price 8.00. n outstanding scholar of this generation discusses }9_ tye RISE AND INFLUENCE OF RATIONALISM 
the relationship of science and freedom of 
IN EUROPE. By W. E. H. Lecky. The influence 

2-A HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE inquiry to contemporary culture. Pub. ed. $2.75. of rationalism in philosophy, religion, politics, 

— 1 ee Members’ price $1.89. and literature. Originally published in 

aoe D. bom . ony renege a 8—WHAT IS SCIENCE? Twelve world-famous two volumes; complete, one-volume edition. 

“ story oe ‘ eC age-O struggie or POMEEON scientists and philosophers present their various Members’ price $5.00 

over man’s mind. Formerly published in two fields to the layman. Pub. ed. $4.95. 

san = ee in _— Members’ price $2.50. 11— ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF IDEAS. 

omplete. 4 .00. ‘ : A 

7 eee eee 9-AGE OF REFORM—From Bryan to F.D.R. By Arthur O. Lovejoy. The historical 


3-THE NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. development and influence of ideas—this 


: . By Richard Hofstadter. Populism, Progressivism, paw “ ; 
A magnificent record of Leonardo’s thought as pot the New Deal—a stimulating new png brilliant work adds a new dimension to 

a painter, sculptor, astronomer, architect, from a present day perspective. intellectual history and the entire scope of 

geographer and inventor—illustrated with his Pub. ed. $4.50. Members’ price $2.50 philosophical inquiry. Members’ price $3.75 
drawings. Originally published in two volumes Ce ae agit 
at $15.00. One vol. ed. Members’ price $5.00. 


4-THE DIARY OF A WRITER. By F. M. Dostoievsky. 


CLIP COUPON BELOW AND MAIL TODAY 











A great compendium of short stories, records of 
criminal trials, criticism, historical analysis and THE BOOK FIND CLUB 215 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 
autobiographical details. Originally published in 2 Please enroll me asamem- ] 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
vols. at $12.50; Now available in ! vol., complete. ber and send me, for only 
o ak $3.98 plus 24¢ postage and 
Members’ price $5.00. handling, the three books | 
5~A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE. By Arthur Miller. have indicated by encircling Name (please print) 
One of America’s most thoughtful playwrights the appropriate numbers at 
applies his powerful philosophy to two right. I am to receive free the 
one-act plays: A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE and monthly Book Find News. 1 ooo 
A Memory oF Two Monoays. Pub. ed., $3.00. agree to buy as few as 4 ad- 
ie ditional books during my first 
Members’ price $1.89. ip; 
year of membership; and I Cit Z 3 
6-MAN AND HIS GODS. By Homer W. Smith. may resign without obligation y one state 
Man's religious beliefs through the ages are at any time thereafter. (In Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


ee by an outstanding physiclogist. 
“Learned, provocative, profound”—a modern 
Classic of the stature of THE GOLDEN BouGH T H E B ©) @) 4 F | N D Cc L U B 


Pub. ed. $5.00. Members’ price $2.45. 








































Check List—for Investors 


Yes No 
e I can name every security I own 0 0 


e@ I know what I paid for them—and 
just where their prices stand today 0 


O 


I have a good idea of the dividends 
they pay—and what the average 
yield is on my complete portfolio 


I can classify each of my holdings 


O O 
as to growth, income, or safety CT CJ 
O O 


e I feel sure they’re the best I can 
buy for my purposes 
e AndI know exactly how Id invest 
any additional funds i 0 


Six “yes” checks and you certainly don’t need our help. You 
can feel comfortably secure about your present investment 
program—and our compliments to your broker. 


But if you had any “no” answers—and would like to correct 
them—we can’t think of a better way to go about it than by 
writing a letter to our Research Department. 


They'll send you a thoroughly objective analysis of your 
present holdings .. . provide full information about individual 
dividends and the overall yield at present prices. 


They’ll pass on the relative merits of this stock or that for 
your particular purposes .. . classify any security you're not 
sure about on the basis of growth, income, or safety. 


They'll prepare the soundest program they can for any spe- 
cific sum—any stated objective. 


No, there’s never any charge for this service. It’s always yours 
for the asking. 


Simply address a letter, in confidence, of course, to 


Watter A. Scoot, Department R-4 


Merrill Lyn ch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 108 Cities 











































TWICE A YEAR 


MEN OVER 45! .. . Lung cancer, could be as much as ten times 
in men of your age, has increased greater if they could only detect 
so alarmingly in recent years that lung cancer “before it talks” . 
our doctors strongly recommend before you notice any symptoms 
that you make a habit of having whatsoever in yourself. 

two chest x-rays every year: one, That’s why we urge you and every 
when you get your annual medical man over forty-five to make semi- 
check-up; the other six months annual chest x-rays a habit—for 
later. life. 


To see our lifesaving film, “The 
Warning Shadow,” call the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society office nearest 
you or simply write to “Cancer” in 
care of your local Post Office. 


Today, you are six times more like- 
ly to develop lung cancer than a 
man of your age twenty years ago. 
Our doctors still don’t know why 
you are, but they do know that ry 
their chances of saving your life American Cancer Society 

















CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FARM PROBLEM 


To the Editor: I have read with great care 
Dale Kramer’s article (“200 Acres in Iowa: 
“We Need Help Right Now,’” The Reporter, 
February 9). It is indeed very accurate. 

With a son and brother we operate a large 
good farm in Keokuk County and have done 
so for thirty-five years. We use the most 
modern equipment and the most modern 
methods known to the business. We are los- 
ing money by the thousands of dollars. It 
appears that we cannot find any way to avoid 
it. 

I do know, however, that unless the Amer. 
ican farmer is to be taken into the Ameri- 
can economy as a respectable partner, | am 
going to fire my son (and he is a well-edu- 
cated, ambitious, fine and fast worker who 
has the farm know-how) while he is still 
only twenty-eight years old and give him an 
opportunity to go elsewhere. 

Noe. W. Montz 
Webster, Iowa 


To the Editor: Obviously, small farms are 
disappearing for the same reasons that the 
horse and buggy, the gas light on the streets, 
and a thousand and one other things van- 
ished—because something better has come 
along to take their place. Labor is expensive; 
therefore machinery must be used, and ma- 
chinery to be gainfully occupied must be 
worked. Sixty to a hundred and twenty acres 
is not sufficient to keep the necessary equip- 
ment gainfully busy. To amortize the capital 
costs, you have got to have more acreage to 
make it pay. We in the Northwest have 
known this for many years, and our farms, 
or ranches as they are called locally, consist 
of anywhere from five hundred to four thov- 
sand acres. 

Until recent years this land has always 
been summer-fallowed, which means that 
half of it lies idle so that it can be revi- 
talized by nature. But since high support 
prices and growing wheat for the govern- 
ment have come into vogue, the farmers have 
eliminated summer fallowing and are plant- 
ing their entire acreage continuously and 
buying huge quantities of fertilizer to bring 
on bigger and continuous crops. The result 
of this practice has been that we have creat- 
ed surpluses until they are impossible to 
cope with. 

I further predict the Soil Bank will not 
work because the farmer will take out his 
poorest land and make it idle and get a 
bounty for not using it and use such pay- 
ments for the purchase of additional ferti- 
lizer, with the end result that the wheat crop 
under the scheme will be as big or bigger 
than heretofore. 

Wituiam $= Ernzic 
Vancouver, Washington 


To the Editor: The conservative weekly 
U.S. News & World Report in its current 
issue reports: “Net farm income rose 17 
per cent in Truman’s final three years. Net 
income of farmers fell 26 per cent under 
Eisenhower.” Farmers, have you had enough? 
Ernest MANDEVILLE 
Allenhurst, New Jersey 
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To the Editor: | believe you made a 
very correct statement when you said that 
Mr. Kramer describes “what a typical Mid- 
western farmer has been going through dur- 
ing these last few years.” There are thou- 
sands like Herb Ring all over the Midwest. 

Farmers are not complainers by nature. In 
1947, the best all-around year for agricul- 
ture, seventy per cent of the farm families 
in the United States earned less than $3,000. 
Yet we were not unhappy and we were not 
complaining, because none of us expects to 
become wealthy at farming. All we want is 
ur fair share of the national income. 

But in late 1955, just like Herb Ring, 
we could see the handwriting on the wall. 
From this feeling of desperation came the 
National Farmers Organization. This is a 
novement for survival, not high profits. We 
believe our cause to be just and we will 
wecept no compromise. If the total economy 
is to prosper for any length of time, agri- 
ulture alone cannot be thrown out into the 
old night of the law of supply and demand, 
ind must have an organization which will 
wesent the true and actual picture to the 
powers that be. 

For teo long now, our urban cousins have 
heen led to believe, through slanted news, 
that the farmer is a tyrant who rides in a 
Cadillac and smokes big black cigars. Even 
in the best of times, on the basis of invest- 
ment and hours worked. we are the poorest- 
paid group in America 

Keenan F. McKenny 

Director, National Farmers Organization 

Kansas City. Missouri 


SENATOR HILL 

ON DIXON-YATES 

To the Editor: E. W. Kenworthy and The 
Reporter are to be congratulated on the ap- 
pearance of “Dixon-Yates: The Riddle of a 
Self-Inflicted Wound,” in your issue of Jan- 
uary 26. In spite of my admiration for this 
achievement, I hope Mr. Kenworthy will not 
object if I venture to point out what seems 
to me an error in the assumptions of his in- 
troductory paragraphs. He recognizes, and 
| agree, that the disgraceful record involves 
basic questions of political morality, but he 
is, | believe, unnecessarily puzzled by the 
“mess” because he assumes that the objec- 
tive the contract sought to attain was legiti- 
mate.” and he therefore concludes that it 
could have been achieved by direct and hon- 
orable methods. He writes: “Basically, the 
objective of the Dixon-Yates contract was the 
implementation of the Eisenhower power 
policy. That policy is certainly debatable. 
But the President campaigned on it, and he 
was certainly justified—and so were his offi- 
cers—in putting it into practice.” 

I should like to challenge that thesis, to 
suggest that the objective of the Dixon-Yates 
contract was the destruction of Tva, to point 
out that the President did not campaign on 
that issue, and add that even if he had, 
neither he nor his officers would have been 
justified in making good on a campaign prom- 
ise through resort to tactics of circumven- 
tion and subversion of existing statutes. The 
abandonment of decent standards of govern- 
ment administration was inevitable when the 
Administration determined to destroy TVA 
without the formality of repealing the Acts 
of Congress that form its charter. This is 
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ANY FIVE 


OF THESE WONDERFUL NEW 


French Best-Sellers 
FOR ONLY 928 
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CHOOSE 5 VOLUMES! 


HENRI IV by Maurice An- 
drieux. Sparkling with an- 
ecdote, a living picture of 
the great King. 2 vols. Pub 
ed., $5.00 

LE NAVIGATEUR by Jules 
Roy. A thrilling novel about 
fliers and flying. Pub 
$2.50 


HISTOIRE DE VICHY by 
Robert Aron. The Vichy 
story in clear historical per- 
spective. Documented. Pub 
ed., $5.30. 

LES ETOILES DE MARS by 
Paul Vialar. Magnificent 
story of the army that won 
in 1918 and lost in 1940 
Pub. ed., $2.75 

LE PAYS OU L’ON N’AR- 
RIVE JAMAIS by Andre 
Dhotel. Young adolescents 
in search of a never-never 
land. Unforgettable! Pub 
ed., $2.50. 

L'ARCHANGE DE L’AVEN- 
TURE by Georges Duhame! 
(de l’Academie Francaise) 
Tale of a painter who be- 
came famous. overnight! 
Pub. ed., $2.50 

OLYMPIO by Andre Mau- 
rois (de l’Academie Fran- 
caise). Monumenta! biogra- 
phy of the great Victor 
Hugo. Translation due soon 
2 vols. Pub. ed., $4.50 
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145 W. 57th St., New York 19,N. Y 








Yes, you may have you: 
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at retail price) 

WITH 4-BOOK MEMBERSHIP 
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choice of FIVE of these fine French 


postage with membership in the 


French Book Guild! Then, like thousands of other Club mem- 
bers, you will enjoy the newest, most talked-about French best- 


sellers while they are brand new... 


your door for less than book store prices! 


MEMBERSHIP IS FREE. As a member, each month you will be 
offered one book carefully selected from among hundreds sub- 
mitted to our Editors long in advance of publication. You choose 
the books you want by reading the descriptive brochure mailed 
to you every month, and you pay just $1.96 plus 24c postage for 
selections instead of the retail prices of $2.50 to $3.50 each. And 
with each fourth selection accepted, you will receive a handsome 


FREE “Bonus” Book. 


and get them delivered to 


JOIN TODAY! Mailing the coupon will bring your five books 
at once. You may continue membership as long as you wish, or 


eancel after accepting only 
However, this remarkable offer 
so mail the coupon today! 


coming 12 months. 
held open much longer 


plus 24c postage — and 


four selections I accept 


onutiiannetietimestinanestinnedtiamdietatia! 


THE FRENCH BOOK GUILD, Dept. R-3 
145 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Enroll me in the French Book Guild; send 
me the FIVE books checked at the right 
and bill me $1.96 plus postage. I agree to 
accept a minimum of three more selections 
during the coming year at only $1.96 each 
I am to receive 
a valuable FREE ‘‘Bonus’’ Book with each 


.Zone.. 


three more selections 
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NEW TWIN CYLINDER STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


prints with paste ink through silk screen 


The Gestetner is an entirely new, scientific concept of dupli- 
— Printer's style paste-ink, oscillating rollers, dual 
cylinders (like 2 fri wpm silk screen ink distribution, 
automatic controls . . . all combine to yield results astonish- 
ingly superior to anything heretofore thought possible with 
the simple stencil duplicating process. Economies are tre- 
mendous because so much of your work going to outside 
services can now be done in the office . . . by office help. 


Simple...Swift...Clean and Economical 


Simply snap the 
ink tube into 
position. That's 
all. Automatic 
controls take 
over. No pads, 
no brushes, 
no cans, no 


leakages. 





















.Za 


Celebrating 75 years of leadership 
in duplicator manufacturing. 


GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORP. 
50 McLean Ave., Dept. 108, Yonkers 5,N.Y. 


Please send descriptive literature and specimens. 








A Gestetner will return its NAME 
investment many times over COMPANY 
. . within a short time. ADDRESS. 








TYPE OF BUSINESS. 
cITy 





The coupon will bring actual 
Specimens of Gestetner duplicating. 
















LANDSCAPE: Deadman’s style —It looks peaceful enough. 
But there’s a guard tower nearby. The strip of earth is a no-man’s- 
land, plowed to show the footprints of escapees. The workers are 
forced labor—captives of the Satellites. And in the countries 
behind them are 70 million others. Radio Free Europe talks to 
these people every day, bringing truth, building hope and con- 
tinued resistance. Help keep it on the air. Send your truth dollars 
today to: CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM, c/o Local Postmaster. 








not a case of legitimate ends betrayed by 
illicit means. In this case the ends and 
means were all of the same shoddy piece, 
and both were in violation of a specific 
campaign promise. 

First as to those campaign declarations, 
The President’s statements about TVA were 
somewhat more specific than the pledge that 
there would be “no disposition on my part 
to impair the effective working out of tvA,” 
to which Mr. Kenworthy parenthetically re- 
fers. That quoted statement appeared in the 
text of speeches General Eisenhower made 
on October 15, 1952, in Memphis and later 
the same day in Knoxville, as part of a some- 
what misty paragraph expressing support for 
and appreciation of tva. As Election Day 
approached, the editors of two Scripps-How- 
ard evening newspapers in Tennessee wirea 
the General, urging him to issue a stronger 
statement. 

To this appeal the following reply was 
dispatched by General Eisenhower on No- 
vember 1, only three days before his elec- 
tion: 

“Thank you for your telegram. Let me 
reiterate what I tried to make clear in my 
addresses at Memphis and Knoxville, that 
TVA has served well both agricultural and 
industrial interests of thi. region. 

“Rumors are being maliciously spread in 
TVA areas that I propose not only to decrease 
the efficiency of the operation but to aban- 
don it, which is grossly untrue and _ utterly 
false. 

“If I am elected President, tTva will be 
operated and maintained at maximum eff- 
ciency. 

“T have a keen appreciation of what it 
has done and what it will be able to con- 
tinue to do in the future. Under the new 
administration tTvA will continue to serve 
and promote the prosperity of this great sec- 
tion of the United States.” 

If, then, as Mr. Kenworthy suggests, the 
legitimacy of the Dixon-Yates negotiation is 
to be judged by its relevance to campaign 
speeches, it must be considered in relation 
to that specific promise of General Eisen- 
hower—“tva will be operated and main- 
tained at maximum efficiency.” 

| have had special reason to watch the 
record of TVA achievements year by year. for 
I was one of the authors of the Act creating 
TvA and I am deeply aware of the intent be- 
hind the legislation. I have seen what hap- 
pens when power is used as a tool to «evel: 
op a region, to raise the standard of living 
of the people, to add to regional productivi- 
ty, and to build our national strength. These 
are the objectives which General Eisenhower 
promised in 1952 to maintain “at maximum 
efficiency.” 

When the present Administration dete1- 
mined to repudiate this campaign promise. 
to ignore the Acts of Congress, to reject the 
wishes of the people, in short to destroy 
tva, the “‘mess” described by Mr. Kenworthy 
became inevitable. 

To suggest that “The simple course, ‘ictat- 
ed by the President’s policy, would have been 
to have TVA arrange to contract with private 
industry for the power” is to assume that 
members of the Board of tva would have 
betrayed their public trust. Tva’s expe- 
rienced and incorruptible Board and staff 
knew that to keep costs down power plants 
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must be located, designed, built, and oper- 
ated with that objective foremost. 

Congress provided that the management 
of tvA should be in the hands of men 
who believe in its purposes. The Board of 
qa would not and could not have surren- 
dered its responsibilities under the law to 
Mr. Dixon and Mr. Yates, representatives of 
the very companies which the people of the 
area had rejected as their power suppliers 
years ago. 

The plan to destroy tva by the nullifica- 
tion of its objectives had to be developed 
by the enemies of tvaA. It had to be spon- 
sored by men who do not believe that low- 
cost energy for the use of all the people is 
an important objective. It had to be promot- 
ed by men willing to repudiate the will of the 
people expressed in local elections, ia state 
legislation, and in the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States. It had to be undertaker in se- 
crecy, by a conspiracy directed from a cen- 


tral point. The sordid record outlined by 
Mr. Kenworthy so effectively was the price 
the coterie involved was prepared to pay for 


the profit of Dixon-Yates. 
Lister HILt 
U.S. Senate 


BROADWAY BENEFITS 

To the Editor: Poyntz Tyler’s account of 
theater benefits, “Miss Fanshawe and the 
$30 Ticket” (The Reporter, February 9), is 
entertaining, but is so misleading about the 
mechanics of benefits and the role of the 
theater-benefit agent that it requires com- 
ment 

Of the hundreds of benefits booked for 
Broadway plays each season, the overwhelm- 
ing majority succeed without the formula 
described by Mr. Tyler as essential and typ- 
ical: titled patrons, captive celebrities in 
the audience, made-to-order mailing lists of 
affluent ticket buyers. Miss Fanshawe ren- 
ders a fine and sincere service. Her bene- 
fits do not require bolstering by free tickets 
to “snob-appeal” patrons. Most benefits are 
conducted by hard-working women’s com- 
mittees who rely on their own ingenuity, 
perseverance, and personal connections to 
sell tickets at ten, twelve, or fifteen dollars 
apiece. 

Buyers, by no means limited to the upper 
brackets, are mostly people who like the 
theater and want to aid the charity bene- 
fied. Thirty-dollar tickets are almost as rare 
as viscounts on the sponsor list. 

As a theater-benefit agent with twenty- 
five years’ experience, booking benefits for 
several hundred organizations every season, 
| am startled at the suggestion that I, or 
others in my profession, influence producers 
in their selections of playwrights in their 
creative efforts. Producers welcome the new 
audiences brought by theater parties and 
the insurance benefits provide, but they se- 
lect the plays. 

No Time for Sergeants, Pipe Dream, The 
Great Sebastians, Desk Set, Janus, The 
Matchmaker, A View from the Bridge, and 
Chalk Garden have been among the most 
popular benefit choices this year. Critics 
and audiences alike have demonstrated that 
Mr, Tyler’s fear of “a powerful incentive 
to mediocrity” is groundless 


Ivy Larric 
New York 
March 8, 1956 9 











She never 
a In 


This is Maria, aged 8. She lives in 
Kalavryta, the “Lidice” of Greece. 
Her father was killed by the rebels. 
Her mother wanders the country- 
side, weak in mind after years of 
suffering. Home is a cave dug out of 
a cliff. Bed is the earthen floor on 
which dirty rags are spread at night. 
Food is an occasional bow! of soup, 
a few greens or a piece of bread 
begged from a poor neighbor. 
Maria’s is the lost generation, lost 
from the want of love of fellow 
creatures and even the simple needs 
of food and shelter. How can she 
grow up... who will help her? 


You alone, or as a member of a group, can help these children by becoming a 
Foster Parent. You will be sent the case history and photograph of “your” child 
upon receipt of application with initial payment. “Your” child is told that you are 
his or her Foster Parent. All correspondence is through our office, and is translated 
and encouraged. We do no mass relief. Each child, treated as an individual, receives 
food, clothing, shelter, education and medical care according to his or her needs. 


The Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, independent, government- 
approved relief organization, helping children, wherever the need, in England, 
France, Belgium, Italy, Holland, Greece, Western Germany and Korea and is regis- 
tered under No. VFA019 with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
of the United States Government and is filed with the National Information Bureau. 
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N THIS ISsuE the first four articles, 

together with an editorial by 
Max Ascoli, deal with aspects of 
the racial situation in the United 
States today. These articles are the 
result of emotion checked but not 
silenced. The editorial—as indeed 
The Reporter's consistent perform- 
ance since its first issue—explains 
why this is so. When interracial jus- 
tice is at stake only the irresponsible 
give free rein to their emotions, no 
matter how noble anger may be 
made to sound. But restraint does 
not mean indifference or aloofness. 
The Reverend Thomas R, Thrash- 
er, who reports at first hand on the 
bus boycott in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, is rector of the Episcopalian 
Church of the Ascension in that city. 
Louisa Dalcher, who was on the 
staff of the New Orleans Item be- 
fore she came to The Reporter, has 
revisited New Orleans—to report on 
the courage, clear thinking, and 
persistence at work there in the 
cause of integration. Erie Sevareid’s 
respect for facts is well known. Ben 
Burns, former executive editor of 
Ebony, points out that many of 
those who pride themselves as mili- 
tant defenders of Negro rights prac- 
tice a subtle and insidious intolerance 
of their own. 


I’ WAS PLEASANT indeed in the old 
days when travelers to Japan 
sent back leisurely articles on Japa- 
nese dancing, the gardens, or the 
tea ceremony. Lily Abegg, a Swiss 
journalist now resident in Japan, 
finds herself obliged to furnish us 
with less exquisite fare: She sends 
an on-the-spot report of Japan’s 
postwar industrial reorganization 
and the human and labor problems 
it entails. 

From Great Britain, Alastair 
Buchan has written a profile of Sel- 
wyn Lloyd, Britain’s new Foreign 
Secretary. Mr. Lloyd's relative youth 
and his intellectual vigor place him 
in line for eventual leadership in the 
Conservative Party. Mr. Buchan is 
diplomatic correspondent for the 
London Observer. 
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When Lester B. Pearson, Canada’s 
Secretary of State for External Af- 
fairs, recently traveled to Russia 
and the Far East, I. Norman Smith, 
a Canadian journalist, made the 
trip with him. Mr. Smith tells what 
he saw; he tells also how his reports 
were received by his compatriots— 
with suspicion and reluctance. Mr. 
Smith was unwilling to allow his 
anti-Communism to keep him from 
seeing the evidence of Soviet eco- 
nomic and military progress. He is 
now back at his desk as associate edi- 
tor of the Ottawa Journal. 

As part of our coverage of the 
major personalities who are playing 
a role in the Presidential elections, 
Douglass Cater, our Washington 
editor, writes about Senator Know- 
land. Here is an ambitious politician 
who has never permitted expedi- 
ency to interfere with his stubborn 
integrity. Openly eager to be a Presi- 
dential candidate, the Senator, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cater, has moved in- 
to a position that is so isolated as to 
make his chances of realizing his 
ambition almost nil. 

The government's long war on 
Harry Bridges may be finally com- 
ing to a halt. That the California 
longshoremen’s leader has worked 
hand in glove with Communists for 
years, as Paul Jacobs shows, is an 
established fact. But in order to de- 
port him the government had to 
prove that Bridges was an enrolled. 
dues-paying party member. It failed 
to do so. If the deportation proce- 
dure had succeeded in spite of the 
lack of evidence required by law, 
a precedent would have been set 
that no immediate advantage could 
have justified. 


i SHORT story in this issue is by 
Victor Chapin, whose book The 
Hill is an account of his experiences 
as a conscientious objector serving 
in a hospital for the mentally ill. His 
recent novel The Lotus Seat ceals 
with race relations in Asia. 

Our cover, a view of the British 
Houses of Parliament, is by Carol 
Hamann. 
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I can’t believe that people 
around the country really care 
about the attention being given 
the current woes of the New 
Haven railroad. (It’s the line’s 
misfortune to have many news 
editors among its patrons.) But 
since the subject keeps coming up 
in the newsmagazines, I’d like to 
say a word in behalf of the rail- 
road. 


I have been using the New 
Haven daily for two years, and 
have been seriously late only once. 
Riding comfortably and smoothly, 
I have read many books, some of 
the most recent of which are: 


“Over the River Charlie,” by 
Lew X. Lansworth (Doubleday, 
$3.95), a comic opera set in Paris 
of the 1870’s. I guarantee you’ve 
never read anything quite like 
this unusual first novel. 


“The Writer Observed,’’ by 
Harvey Breit (World, $3.75), a 
collection of interviews with 
writers by the book columnist of 
the New York Times. 


“The Letters of John Keats,” 
selected by Lionel Trilling 
(Doubleday, 95¢), one of thirteen 
Anchor Books published this year. 


“The Report on Unidentified 
Flying Objects,” by Edward J. 
Ruppelt (Doubleday, $4.50), the 
authoritative book which tells the 
casual reader (like me) what this 
flying saucer business is all about. 


“Secrets of Taking Good Pic- 
tures,” by A. A. Knopf (Hanover, 
$2.00), an excellent book for the 
novice photographer. 


If my trains hadn’t been on 
time, I’d have got much more 
reading done. Maybe I’d better 
complain to the management. 


AL. Day 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


This column is sponsored by Doubleday 
& Company, 575 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Books mentioned here 
may be obtained from your bookseller 
or from any of the 30 Doubleday Book 
Shops, including those in New York, 
New Haven and Hartford (as well as the 
Old Corner in Boston). If you ride a 
railroad anywhere in the country, re- 
member there’s nothing like a* book to 
make your journey seem short, no mat- 
ter how long the train may take. 













































EDITORIAL 


MAX ASCOLI 





‘The Courage of Prudence 


b pary a national tragedy this 
whole thing is, and how hum- 
ble we feel when we think of those 
anxious fellow citizens of ours down 
there in the South, white and col- 
ored, who are still trying to keep 
communications open between the 
two races. But that humility, intense 
as it is, brings with it an intolerance 
just as intense of those synthetic 
John Browns who, comfortably lo- 
cated in the North, contemplate no 
Harpers Ferry and are so willing to 
shed their ink. We allude to the 
brave politicians and gallant edito- 
rialists who are howling for Federal 
intervention. As for the pale imita- 
tors of Calhoun and the revivers of 
the Klan, we can only say that they 
are beneath contempt. 


W* ALMOsT lose heart when we 
realize to what an extent ev- 
erything in this desperate conflict 
between two sections of America 
seems to re-echo the past. Every- 
thing is so old. “The thing that hath 
been, it is that which shall be; and 
that which is done is that which 
shall be done: and there is no new 
thing under the sun.” So at least it 
seems. The old wound that was the 
Civil War throbs again. Men of good 
will in the South, just because they 
are men of good will, once again 
are expendable. Old is the impa- 
tience that breaks into recklessness, 
and old, too, the patience that drifts 
into inertia. And it is nothing new 
that when men in the North show 
good will there will be many North- 
erners to call them cowards, and 
many Southerners to call them car- 
petbaggers. These reactions are cer- 
tain, predictable—and despairingly 
old. 

That is why we admire Adlai 
Stevenson for the position he has 
taken. He is a lifelong student of 
Lincoln, and when he spoke up 
against coercive Federal action “that 
will arm the extremists and disarm 
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the men of good will in the South” 
he knew exactly how. his appeal to 
reason would be greeted. He also 
knew what it would cost him. 

As Stevenson pointed out, we 
must “guard against a reversal of 
the trend that has made the last 
three decades the period of greatest 
advancement for our Negro citi- 
zens on all fronts.” America is no 
South Africa—not only because of 
the steady progress Negro citizens 
are making in our society, but be- 
cause of the incalculable significance 
of the fact that we have a Four- 
teenth Amendment and a Supreme 
Court above politics that can make 
it come true. 

Of course the Federal courts and 
the Supreme Court can deal only 
with the cases that are brought be- 
fore them. It is not their function 
to determine the strategy that im- 
provement of the racial situation de- 
mands. The initiative rests with the 
appellant. In the highly complex 
movement toward progress the most 
strategic appeal has not yet been 
made with the necessary vigor. Ne- 
groes have been knocking on the 
doors of the courts seeking their 
right to knowledge and their right 
to travel on equal terms in train 
and bus—and the courts are acced- 
ing to these demands. 

But the Negroes must never slack- 
en in their hard fight to exercise the 
most practical and effective right of 
all: the right to vote. It is the hard- 
est of their fights but the most cru- 
cial. There is no doubt whatever 
that Southern politicians, even those 
who are normally the most liberal 
minded on national and internation- 
al problems, are not unlike politi- 
cians everywhere: They are obedi- 
ent, necessarily, to the expressed 
will of their constituencies. They 
will change their attitude toward 
the Negro problem only when they 
are compelled to take into account 
the Southern Negro vote. 


One of the most painful things 
that we are seeing now in the South 
is how the behavior of people in 
positions of responsibility, Negroes 
as well as whites, is shaped by their 
reaction to these new times in which 
the old “Yassuh, boss” relationship 
is breaking down. It is pitiable to 
see how men who consider them- 
selves men of good will are letting 
themselves be forced step by step 
into assuming obdurate, stubborn 
positions which they never wanted 
to take and which are plainly un- 
tenable. 


c IS PERHAPS for us in the North, 

who are equally concerned but 
less directly involved, to hold firmly 
to the course of moderation. Pre- 
cisely because we want justice for 
the Negro we must say unpopular 
things. We must not fear to take un- 
popular positions. For instance, it 
must be said that while it may be 
possible—and certainly every pres- 
sure should be exerted—to have Ne- 
gro students admitted to Southern 
universities, it would be the height 
of folly to press now for their inte- 
gration into the secondary schools of 
the Deep South. It must be said also 
that it is the duty of state authori- 
ties to maintain order. It is neither 
through a sense of courage nor of 
duty that some politicians have pro- 
posed punitive Federal action rang- 
ing from the withholding of edv- 
cational funds all the way to armed 
intervention. There is no bravery- 
indeed there is no sense—in playing 
with other people’s lives. 

Above all. the Southern race issue 
must be kept out of politics. It may 
be impolitic to say so. Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon and Governor Harriman 
would not even think of saying s0: 
In fact both of them have refused 
to render this service to our coun- 
try. When Adlai Stevenson said it 
he proved his stature as a truly na- 
tional leader. 
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Bus Boycott 


The Rev. THOMAS R. THRASHER 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 

we FACTs of our local situation are 

essentially simple. Yet various 

members of our community, both 

white and Negro, believe things that 
make it enormously complex. 

Last December | in the early eve- 
ning, one of the busses of the Mont- 
gomery City Lines passed through 
Court Square, in the heart of town, 
and headed for the stop in front of 
the Empire Theatre. On board the 
thirty-six-passenger bus twenty-four 
Negroes were seated, in the tradi- 
tional manner from the rear for- 
ward, and there were twelve whites 
seated in the front. Some people of 
each race were standing in the aisle. 
The bus driver has since testified 
that there were no empty seats. Yet 
today, many weeks later, there are 
many who believe that the bus was 
substantially empty, while others be- 
lieve that four Negroes were asked 
to get up in order to allow one white 
person to sit down. 

At the Empire Theatre stop a 
number of white passengers were 
waiting to board the bus. The driver 
of the bus, as was the practice when 
in his judgment it was necessary to 
“equalize facilities,” requested four 
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Negroes, including Mrs. Rosa Parks, 
to give up their seats. No charge of 
discourtesy has been made against 
this bus driver. Three of the Negroes 
rose and moved toward the rear. 
Mrs. Parks, a seamstress at a local 
department store and a highly re- 
spected member of the Negro com- 
munity, refused. She said later that 
she acted on a sudden impulse, prob- 
ably arising from the fact that she 
was tired. There are substantial 
numbers of people here in Mont- 
gomery who believe that she was a 
willing participant in a trumped-up 
plot. 

The driver, seeing that Mrs. Parks 
was adamant, called a policeman, 
who led her off the bus and escorted 
her to the police station. There she 
was booked on a charge of violating 
the city’s segregation law and the 
trial was set for the following Mon- 
day, December 5. She was released 
on bond. 


A’ THIS POINT the facts become 
somewhat less precise. On Satur- 
day, December 3, a number of 
mimeographed and typed circulars 
were distributed in the Negro sec- 
tions of the community calling on 
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citizens to stage a one-day protest 
by not riding the city busses the day 
of the trial. I have never been able 
to determine just who initiated this 
planned boycott, and there are in- 
numerable conflicting rumors about 
it. But on Sunday, the day before 
the trial, there was a news story in 
the local paper that carried the 
information far more widely than 
the original circulars had. A num- 
ber of Negro ministers, it is known, 
referred to it in their sermons that 
day. 

On Monday three-quarters or more 
of the usual Negro riders stayed off 
the busses. The extent of the protest 
was noticeable, for the fifty thou- 
sand Negroes who live in Mont- 
gomery constitute about forty per 
cent of the population and made up 
nearly seventy-five per cent of the 
bus passengers. This was an act of 
passive resistance on a monumental 
scale, which could not be passed off 
as simply a product of outside inter- 
ference, agitation, or intimidation. 
There was no widespread absentee- 
ism from work that day; the protest- 
ers went to their jobs by Negro taxis, 
wagons, or by foot over long distances. 

That same day, Mrs. Parks ap- 
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peared at the city court with her 
lawyer. The city prosecutor asked 
that the charge against her be based 
not on the city segregation ordinance 
but on a state law giving bus drivers 
authority to assign or reassign pas- 
sengers in accordance with segrega- 
tion practice. Mrs. Parks was found 
guilty and fined ten dollars and 
costs, a total of fourteen dollars. 
(The law permits a maximum fine 
of five hundred dollars.) She ap- 
pealed her case. 


Meeting at the Building 


That night, according to a news- 
paper account, approximately five 
thousand Negroes overflowed the 
protest meeting at the Holt Street 
Baptist Church. Forty-seven Negro 
ministers are said to have been 
present. There was a good deal of 
hymn singing and speechmaking, 
none of it inflammatory, according 
to the newspaper report, but all 
of it defiant. From the story it ap- 
pears that there was a_ general 
welling up of grievances in which 
the specific case of Rosa Parks was 
all but forgotten. But those members 
of our community who believe that 
the whole thing was staged by out- 
side influences generally do not be- 
lieve that the local press has given 
an accurate reporting of the i{acts. 

The meeting accomplished three 
things. First, a resolution was adopt- 
ed to continue the bus boycott in- 
definitely and calling on “every cit- 
izen of Montgomery regardless of 
race, color, or creed to refrain from 
riding busses owned and operated in 
the city of Montgomery, by Mont- 
gomery City Lines, Incorporated, 
until some arrangement has been 
worked out between said citizens 
and the Montgomery City Lines.” 
Second, those present were urged to 
make their cars available in assisting 
others to get to work. An organiza- 
tion was formed on the spot—the 
Montgomery Improvement Associa- 
tion—and a board of directors was 
named. Its chairman was Dr. Martin 
Luther King, the twenty-seven-year- 
old Negro minister of the Dexter 
Avenue Baptist Church. Dr. King, 
though Southern born, holds a Ph.D. 
degree from Boston University. The 
board of directors included several 
other Negro ministers. 

Finally, the meeting addressed 
three proposals to the Montgomery 
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City Lines as the basis for ending 
the boycott: 

4 More courteous treatment of 
Negro passengers. 

{ Seating on a first come, first 
served basis, with Negroes continu- 
ing to sit from the rear of the bus 
and whites from front to rear. 

{ Negro bus drivers to be em- 
ployed on predominantly Negro 
runs. 


B‘ THE NEXT DAY the boycott was 

close to ninety-five per cent ef- 
fective, a figure that has been main- 
tained with remarkable consistency 
ever since. A car pool began to take 
shape. On telephone poles and in 
other public places, unsigned and un- 
identified schedules were posted. For 
a time the police didn’t know what 
they were. Actually, they listed the 
forty pickup points at which some 
two hundred and fifty cars were 
operating from 6 to 8:30 a.m. and 
from 3 to 6 p.m. To avoid violating 
city regulations governing taxis, this 
rather sizable carlift charged no 
fares but collected funds for gas at 
the churches and at rallies, which 
have been held with regularity. 
Other funds undoubtedly came in 
from outside the South, a fact that 
some members of our community 
choose to dwell upon. Some also be- 
lieve that the Negroes secretly pay 
ten-cent fares to the drivers and 
won't admit it when the police ques- 
tion them. 

By Wednesday, December 7, 
neither side had made any contact 
with the other. The Alabama Coun- 
cil on Human Relations, a biracial 
organization of which I am a mem- 
ber and which was holding its semi- 
annual meeting that day, decided to 
offer its “good offices” to bring about 
a meeting between the Negro leaders 
and bus-company and city officials. 
The mayor accepted our suggestion 
and a meeting was set for the next 
day at the City Hall. There the 
Negro group presented its three 
demands. The attorney for the bus 
company replied that the company 
would always investigate formal com- 
plaints of discourtesy but asserted 
that the discourtesy was often pro- 
voked. He rejected the other pro- 
posals as contrary to city law and in- 
appropriate. The mayor called on 
the bus-company officials and the 
Negro leaders to work their problems 








out. Everyone else withdrew and 
these two groups continued the dis- 
cussion for a time—but without suc- 
cess. 

Though their meeting adjourned 
without even an agreement to meet 
again, I feel that at least two good 
effects stemmed from it. It was the 
first proof, small but significant, that 
the parties to the dispute could sit 
down together. Further, it helped to 
ease the pent-up frustrations which 
in the first days of the boycott had 
provoked several cases of stoning and 
even firing upon the busses. After this 
first meeting there was only one 
further incident of that nature. 


F pean at our request, the mayor 

arranged a meeting for Satur- 
day, December 10, so that the Negro 
leaders could meet the representative 
of the National City Lines of Chi- 
cago, owner of the local bus com- 
pany. This representative had come 
to Montgomery to look into the 
trouble, we learned, but had not ap- 
proached the boycott leaders. To 
this meeting the mayor invited a 
larger number, including a promi- 
nent leader of the local white Citi- 
zens’ Council. After again listening 
to a recital of the grievances and to 
a statement disclaiming authority 
under city and state laws by the Na- 
tional City Lines representative, the 
mayor appointed a committee to 
try to reach a solution. 

The committee failed in its pur- 
pose. The Negro group felt that 
some of the members, including the 
white Citizens’ Council leader, were 
not appointed in good faith; the 
white group felt that the Negroes 
were not ready to negotiate in good 
faith. Not being a member of the 
committee, I can only report what I 
have read in the press regarding its 
deliberations. The voting was re- 
ported to have been eight white 
against eight Negro on matters where 
they disagreed. Unanimous concur- 
rence was achieved on the propoyal 
that more courtesy on the busses was 
in order. On this note the commitice 
broke up after only two meetings 

Montgomery returned to a state of 
affairs in which there was no com- 
munication between the two groups 
—only mounting tension and the 
grim, ever-present fact of the boy- 
cott. 

The Christmas season passed aud 
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there were reports that some busi- 
nesses were off by thirty per cent 
or more. But this was rumor, not 
confirmed fact, and there were other 
stories that some businesses were 
booming. The bus company had 
raised its fare by fifty per cent. Negro 
leaders hailed this as evidence of 
the boycott’s success, while white 
leaders pointed out that local rates 
had been below those elsewhere. The 
bus company had long since sus- 
pended routes going into predom- 
inantly Negro neighborhoods. A 
number of bus drivers were fur- 
loughed. On January 6, the police 
commissioner dramatically entered a 
meeting of the white Citizens’ Coun- 
cil and announced that he was pay- 
ing his $3.50 membership fee. “I 
wouldn’t trade my Southern birth- 
right for one hundred Negro votes,” 
he declared. 


A ‘Get Tough’ Policy 


There were false hopes on January 
21, when the city commission an- 
nounced that after a conference 
with unidentified “prominent Negro 
ministers” a plan had been reached 
for ending the boycott. Next day 
the hopes were dissipated. The lead- 
ers of the boycott announced that 
they had not been present at the 
City Hall meeting and didn’t know 
who had. Subsequently, there were 
recriminations between the three 
Negro ministers who had been pres- 
ent and the city commissioners. The 
ministers said that they had gone 
there on other business and had not 
entered any agreement. The com- 
missioners, in turn, accused them of 
double-dealing. It was at any rate 
clear that the three ministers had 
not been prominent in the boycott 
movement. And the boycott con- 
tinued. 

On January 24 the mayor issued 
a statement: “We have pussyfooted 
around on this boycott long enough 
and it is time to be frank and 
honest. . . . The Negro leaders have 
proved they are not _ interested 
in ending the boycott but rather in 
wrolonging it so that they may stir 
up racial strife. The Negro leaders 
have proved that they will say one 
thing to a white man and another 
thing to a Negro about the boy- 
cott. . . . [They] have forced the 
hoycott into a campaign between 
whether the social fabric of our com- 
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munity will continue to exist or will 
be destroyed by a group of Negro 
radicals who have split asunder the 
fine relationships which have ex- 
isted between the Negro and white 
people for generations. . What 
they are after is the destruction of 
our social fabric. . . . The white peo- 
ple are firm in their convictions that 
they do not care whether the Ne- 
groes ever ride a city bus again if it 
means that the social fabric of our 
community is destroyed so that Ne- 
groes will start riding the busses 
again.” He called on white citizens 
to refrain from carrying their do- 
mestic servants to and from work 
in their cars and thus contributing 
to the boycott. 

That same day it was announced 
that the mayor and the remaining 
city commissioner had joined the 
white Citizens’ Council. On the fol- 
lowing day there were reports that 
a “get tough” policy was being ini- 
tiated. Scores of Negroes driving vol- 
unteer cars were given tickets for 
minor traffic violations. On Thurs- 
day, January 26, Dr. M. L. King, 
the boycott leader, was arrested for 
going thirty-five miles an hour in a 
twenty-five-mile zone. His case is on 
appeal. The following day King’s 
house was bombed, causing minor 
damage. Neighbors said the explosive 
had been thrown from a passing car. 
Some members of the white com- 
munity believe firmly that the inci- 
dent was staged by the Negroes 
themselves. Both the mayor and the 
police commissioner went promptly 
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to the scene, and stated firmly that 
the culprit would be caught and 
prosecuted. Dr. King exhorted the 
Negroes who had gathered not to 
resort to violence. 

“We believe in law and order,” he 
said. “Don’t get panicky. Don’t get 
your weapons. He who lives by the 
sword will perish by the sword. Re- 





member that is what God said. I 
want it to be known the length and 
breadth of this land that if I am 
stopped this movement will not 
stop.” 

Two days later, a dynamite cap 
exploded in the front yard of a 
Negro who had not been prominent 
in the boycott but who was active in 
the local N.A.A.C.P. For a time the 
whole community realized the grim 
possibilities of the situation, and 
reason held back emotion. The ar- 
rests and issuing of tickets by the po- 
lice slacked off as suddenly as they 
had started. The white Citizens’ 
Council added five hundred dollars 
to the reward offered by the city com- 
missioners for information leading 
to the arrest and conviction of the 
bomb throwers. 


O* Fesruary 1, the whole dispute 
moved into the courts. That 
day five Montgomery Negroes filed 
suit in the U.S. District Court 
asking that state and local segrega- 
tion laws pertaining to transporta- 
tion be declared unconstitutional. 
This, of course, is a far broader 
challenge than had been posed by 
the boycott itself. 

Subsequently, the grand jury in- 
dicted the Negro lawyer who had 
brought the cases to court because 
one of the five plaintiffs, a young 
Negro woman, testified that she had 
not known what he was asking her 
to do. If convicted, the lawyer can 
be disbarred for false representation. 

This same grand jury on Febru- 
ary 21 indicted about one hundred 
Negroes for participating in the 
boycott. The indictment cited a 
state anti-conspiracy act passed in 
1921 to deal with coal-mining strikes 
in Birmingham. While the anti-con- 
spiratorial features of the act have 
never been tested in the courts, its 
anti-picketing provisions have been 
declared unconstitutional. Among 
those indicted was Mrs. Parks, who 
had refused to pay the fourteen- 
dollar fine and was sentenced to 
serve a jail sentence instead for the 
incident that led to the boycott. 

As these legal battles went for- 
ward, it was announced that secret 
efforts at a compromise in the dis- 
pute by a businessmen’s organiza- 
tion, the Men of Montgomery, had 
been unavailing. There are some 
who believe that they might have 
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succeeded if these court indictments 
had not been threatening. 


A Sudden Deafness 


As the painful weeks have passed, the 
facts of the situation have become 
more rather than less obscure. There 
is, for example, the recurrent rumor 
of goon squads operating among the 
Negroes to force them to obey the 
boycott. Thus far only one arrest has 
been made on this count—a Negro 
youth picked up for preventing a 
Negro woman from boarding a bus. 
She testified in court that he was 
helping her cross the street and the 
charge was dropped. If there has 
been widespread intimidation among 
Negroes, the police have been un- 
able to get evidence of it. 

There have been rumors in the 
Negro community that white em- 
ployers were going to discharge them 
on a certain day, and rumors in the 
white community that all the Ne- 
groes were going to quit on a cer- 
tain day. 

Businesses have been damaged 
severely by rumors circulated among 
white people that they had contrib- 
uted to the N.A.A.C.P. or rumors 
among Negroes that they had con- 
tributed to the white Citizens’ Coun- 
cil. In a few cases businesses have 
been caught in a crossfire of rumor. 
Some say that competitors have been 
starting these rumors. 

If there is anything universal in 
our community it is fear. The busi- 
nessman’s fear lest his business be 
destroyed by some false move or 
baseless rumor. The Negro’s fear for 
his safety and his job. The clergy’s 
fear that their congregations may 
be divided by the tense feelings gen- 
erated by our situation. The politi- 
cian’s fear that he may do something 
disapproved by the majority of vot- 
ers. And finally the whole commu- 
nity’s fear that we may be torn 
asunder by a single rash act precipi- 
tating interracial violence. 

Time after time during these past 
weeks I have felt as if I were living 
in a nightmare, one of those where 
you speak and nobody hears, where 
you wave your arms and nobody 
pays any attention. This nightmare 
extends to the whole community. 
White and black stand on opposite 
sides of an invisible line, and there 
seems no possible way of communi- 
cating across the barrier, a barrier 
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which is there and isn’t there, which 
in a sense both of us have made and 
of which we both are victims. The 
Negroes are people who have helped 
us, taught us, nurtured us, made us 
laugh, made us weep, and have giv- 
en us depth of understanding. But 
the patterns of our past communica- 
tion are breaking, and new patterns 
are not yet formed. We know them, 
and yet in our knowing we are aware 





that we know them not. The night- 
mare persists even when we hear 
words and see gestures. They speak. 
We do not understand. 

As I look at this tragic situation 
involving me and my fellow South- 
erners of both races, I can only ask 
God’s mercy and pity on us all. No 
one of us is wise enough to predict 
what our relationships will be or 
how they will be worked out. There 
is only one thing of which I am ful- 
ly certain. It is that there must be 
a mutual facing of our common 
problem. We must get at the facts 
of our situation and not simply be- 
lieve any rumor that happens to fit 
our prejudices. Having gotten the 
facts, we must then sit down to- 
gether and negotiate practical solu- 
tions. 


7 MISSING element in our com- 
- munity’s attempts to cope with 
the situation has been the lack of rec- 
ognized agencies for interracial com- 
munication, co-operation, and un- 
derstanding. In the past a dreary 
fate awaited any person or group 
who made even tentative steps in 
this direction. One of the encourag- 
ing recent developments has been 
the growth of our Alabama Council 
on Human Relations, an affiliate of 
the Southern Regional Council, 
which provides a meeting point for 
men and women of good will from 
both races. 

I am not Pollyanna enough to 
think that the Alabama Council can 











meet and effectively deal with such 
crises as the recent ones in our state. 
We are too few and too weak. How. 
ever, we are fully convinced that 
the fundamental method we propose 
—that white and Negro must sit 
down together—is the only way to 
avoid recurring crises of even great- 
er severity. This may sound like a 
simple point but sometimes in com- 
plex situations the simple points are 
overlooked. 

As a Southerner born and bred, 
I am deeply moved by the plight of 
all Southerners of both races. All of 
us know that no easy, pat solutions 
will solve our problems. Our ex- 
perience in Montgomery, a city 
known in the past for its good race 
relations, shows us that change, any 
change, will be painful for some of 
us, and that sudden change may 
operate in reverse and bring about 
what is not wanted. The Negro is 
surely regretful to see his bus boy- 
cott contribute to the growth of the 
white Citizens’ Council. 

The white Southerner cannot be 
indifferent to the feelings and aspi- 
rations of the Negro, for though he 
is politically impotent here, we are 
beginning to see that he is exceed- 
ingly important humanly and eco- 
nomically to the maintenance of 
“our social fabric.” 


QO" SITUATION in Montgomery 
gives strong evidence of the need 
for patience in negotiation. Some- 
times in labor-management disputes 
the only thing the two groups have 
in common is a belief that negotia- 
tion should continue. We have not 
even had this much in Montgomery. 
There is much to be learned of the 
art of negotiation, but mainly we 
need a will to find a solution. 

The most disturbing factor in the 
whole situation is the growth of the 
white Citizens’ Council, an organ- 
ization pledged to nonviolence but 
dedicated to thwarting the Supreme 
Court decision on integration. Its 
main argument seems to be that if 
vigilance is relaxed in any measure 
there will be wholesale intermar- 
riage across racial lines. The situa- 
tion is complex enough without 
muddying the waters with such ar- 
guments as these. The question be- 
fore us is not intermarriage but sim- 
ple human rights for a vast section 
of the human family. 
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A Time of Worry 
In ‘The City Care Forgot’ 


LOUISA DALCHER 


New ORLEANS 
grees uP with a giant headache 
after Mardi Gras, “The City 
Care Forgot” started cleaning up the 
debris left by the Lord of Misrule 
and his merry disporters, went sol- 
emnly to Lenten services, and read 
the early afternoon headlines: CouRT 
ORDERS DESEGREGATION OF NEW ORLE- 
ANS SCHOOLS. Six inches of rain fell 
that day. 

A three-man Federal court had de- 
clared all Louisiana school-segrega- 
tion laws invalid and ordered the 
Orleans Parish School Board to 
change its racial policy “with all 
deliberate speed.” The decision was 
anticipated. The response to it was 
also anticipated. 

In his opinion, Federal Judge J. 
Skelly Wright said: ‘““The problems 
attendant on desegregation in the 
Deep South are considerably more 
serious than generally appreciated 
in some sections of our country. 

“The problem of changing a peo- 
ple’s mores, particularly those with 
an emotional overlay, is not to be 
taken lightly. It is a problem which 
will require the utmost patience, 
understanding, generosity and _ for- 
bearance from all of us of whatever 
race. 

“But the magnitude of the prob- 
lem may not nullify the principle. 
And that principle is that we are, 
all of us, free-born Americans with 
a tight to make our way unfettered 
by sanctions imposed by man be- 
cause of the work of God.” 

The School Board reacted to 
Judge Wright's opinion by harden- 
ing the position it had assumed 
months ago, re-emphasizing its pol- 
icy to “use every legal and honor- 
able means of maintaining segrega- 
tion...” 


The Embattled Comptroller 


The day after the court order, | 
Visited two rival headquarters of 
the integration controversy, barely 
a block apart. My first call was on 
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Dr. Clarence Scheps, comptroller of 
Tulane University and a member of 
the beleaguered School Board. A 
staunch defender of the Board’s pol- 
icy, Dr. Scheps wore a look of un- 
comfortable defiance. His manner 
was brusque and his speech crisp. 
His bright red hair seemed hot with 
anger, but his keen blue eyes were 
very cool. Clearly he had no desire 
to dwell on the matter beyond a 
reiterated “We will not integrate: We 
will use every legal and honorable 
means to maintain segregation.” 
Asked if the Board had undertaken 
any alternative plan in the likely 
event that the Supreme Court would 
uphold the Federal court decree, he 
replied: “Absolutely not. We will 
not integrate. We couldn't integrate 
even if we wanted to.” 


H' WAS not a man to welcome 
sympathy, though I proffered it. 
I knew that as a School Board mem- 
ber he had taken two oaths, one to 
uphold the Constitution of the 
United States and another to up- 
hold the Constitution of the State 
of Louisiana. Dr. Scheps, now serv- 
ing his sixth year on the Board, is 
upholding the Louisiana Constitu- 
tion as amended in November, 1954. 
State law now provides that state 
funds must be withheld from any 
public school attempting to break 
the racial barriers, and the New 
Orleans schools get half of their 
funds from the state. 

Cautious, as a comptroller is likely 
to be, Dr. Scheps defended the 
Board’s policy on the ground of 
its “separate-but-equal” program. 
“We are determined to see the Negro 
schools equalized, and at the rate 
we are going, in a couple of years 
we will have to start equalizing the 
white schools. Last year we com- 
pleted three modern new Negro 
schools, and we have twelve more 
either under construction or in the 
blueprint stage.” He added that 
state law equalized teachers’ salaries 


a number of years ago, but that the 
School Board has carried equaliza- 
tion of salaries to the janitorial and 
clerical levels. He is positive that 
Negro schools are, or will be, as 
good as or better than white schools. 
It will just take time and money. 

Both Dr. Scheps and C. P. Besse, 
president of the School Board, will 
be up for re-election in November 
if they choose to run. Would he 
run? I asked. “I don’t want to. This 
is a rugged place to be. I think I’ve 
had it, but then I might run again. 
It’s too far away for me to know 
now.” 


The Confident Priest 


Feeling no envy for Dr. Scheps, I left 
him and crossed the campus to Loyola 
University of the South for a visit 
with Father Joseph H. Fichter, S.]., 
head of the Department of Sociology. 
Like Dr. Scheps, Father Fichter is 
stubborn, forceful, and committed, 
but there the resemblance ends. The 
priest loves to talk integration, and 
he seems to relish the fight. He 
seemed as comfortably confident as 
Dr. Scheps had seemed uncomfort- 
ably defensive. He speaks freely and 
vigorously on every viewpoint that 
has reached the battleground ol 
ideas, and on many that have not. 
Before we became absorbed in his 
favorite topic, Father Fichter had 
glanced at the afternoon paper just 
to see what the “opposition” was up 
to. It had not been idle. Four state 
representatives had written to Wil- 
liam M. Rainach, chairman of the 
legislature’s joint committee on 
segregation, asking for new laws to 
halt Roman Catholic plans for in- 
tegration. “Imagine that. Two ol 
them I know to be Catholic, Cyril 
Broussard and Joseph Casey, and 


Francis X. Huerstel is probably 
Catholic. The other one I don’t 


know,” he added, “so maybe he isn’t. 

“Don’t they know they can’t do 
that? They tried to get the parochial 
schools written into Amendment 16 
back in 1954, but they found the; 
couldn't.” (Archbishop Joseph Fran- 
cis Rummel intervened then, and 
the wording of the amendment was 
changed.) 


I ANOTHER column of the paper 


State Senator Rainach made news 
again, this time in the role of pres- 
ident of the Louisiana Association 
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of Citizens’ Councils, Inc.: ‘““The bat- 
tle is just joined,” he announced. 
“The people of Louisiana will not 
integrate. We serve notice that we 
will organize from the grass roots 
to the skyscrapers. Moves will be 
met with countermoves, decrees with 
laws and political court decisions 
with political strategy. There will 
be no compromise. We will fight and 
fight until we have finally won.” 

Father Fichter frowned a moment, 
then brightened. “Fifteen years from 
now we'll all look back on this furor 
and laugh at ourselves for having 
been so upset. By then it will be all 
smoothed out.” 


Is Segregation Heresy? 


It has been longer than fifteen years 
since Father Fichter began working 
for better race relations. When the 
bishops of the South founded the 
Catholic Committee of the South in 
1939, he was one of its active mem- 
bers. Ten years later he helped 
reorganize the Race Relations De- 
partment of the Catholic Committee 
into the Commission on Human 
Rights, and he has since served as 
its chaplain. 

For years the Commission did its 
work quietly, bringing together 
Catholic leaders and experts in social 
relations, setting up informal discus- 
sions and educational programs to 
prepare the way for eventual integra- 
tion of all Catholic facilities. After 
the Supreme Court decisions of 1954 
and 1955, the Commission stepped 
up its program. To counter the 





flow of propaganda from the die- 
hard segregationists, the Commis- 
sion started sending out mailings 
—reprints from Catholic journals on 
a wide range of topics from genetics 
to Catholic doctrine, anthropology, 
health, and social justice. Efforts 
have been made to answer the more 
blatant fearmongering with factual, 
moral, and theological arguments. 

Recent mailings included an article 
written by Catholic students em- 
phasizing their belief in Christ and 
the unity of His Mystical Body and 
in the brotherhood of all men under 
the fatherhood of God; a reprint of 
“The Church Segregated: Does It 
Smack of Heresy?”; and a pastoral 
letter from Bishop Vincent S. Waters 
of Raleigh, North Carolina. 


"fnapemonses it was felt, might well 
be impressed by Bishop Waters’s 
firmness when he spoke as a pastor 
and as a Southerner: “. . . so that in 
the future there can be no misunder- 
standing on the part of anyone, let 
me state here as emphatically as I 
can: There is no segregation of races 
to be tolerated in any Catholic 
Church in the Diocese of Raleigh. 
The pastors are charged with the 
carrying out of this teaching and 
shall tolerate nothing to the con- 
trary. Otherwise, all special churches 
for Negroes will be abolished im- 
mediately as lending weight to the 
false notion that the Catholic Church, 
the Mystical Body of Christ, is 
divided. . . . I am not unmindful, 
as a Southerner, of the force of this 
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virus of prejudice among some per- 
sons in the South; as well as in the 
North. I know, however, that there 
is a cure for this virus, and that is 
our Faith.” 


‘It Should Work Here’ 


Although no definite time has been 
set, the parochial schools of New 
Orleans will accept Negro students 
“just as night follows the day,” ac- 
cording to the last official announce- 
ment from the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Henry C. Bezou, arch- 
diocesan superintendent of Roman 
Catholic Schools. The Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor Charles J. Plauche, 
chancellor of the Archdiocese of 
New Orleans, has said, “It’s very 
posible [integration] may be this 
year . . . and it’s equally possible it 
may be delayed.” 

The importance of the decision is 
enhanced by the fact that in New 
Orleans nearly as many children at- 
tend parochial schools as attend 
public schools, although the _per- 
centage of Negro students is consid- 
erably less in the parochial schools. 

Archbishop Rummel’s determined 
course has estranged some Catholics, 
embittered others, and _ perplexed 
many more. One of the most an- 
guished is Emile A. Wagner, Jr., a 
member of the Orleans Parish School 
Board and an organizer of the New 
Orleans Citizens’ Council. Excerpts 
from a letter he wrote to the Rever- 
end Edward B. Bunn, S.J., president 
of Georgetown University, have been 
widely circulated. Mr. Wagner took 
issue with the position that segrega- 
tion is opposed to the teachings of 
the Catholic Church: 

“In fact, Father, we Catholics are 
confronted with a dilemma in con- 
science. From my knowledge of the 
personal convictions of the clergy 
in this area, both Jesuits and other- 
wise, and it is fairly extensive, I 
would say that many, if not more 
than half, are convinced the ques- 
tion of integration has no moral 
significance. . . . 

“With such a division among the 
clergy, I believe it most unfair for 
one segment to arrogate to itself all 
righteousness and to declare that 
those who do not conform in their 
opinion have strayed from Catholic 
doctrine. ... 

“We have in this province a num- 
ber of Jesuits and other clergy~ the 
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Jesuits are by far the worst—who 
have no hesitancy in branding an 
honest segregationist as un-Catholic. 
What was the Church’s thinking 
when it allowed the Jesuits of New 
Orleans to own slaves and operate a 
sugar plantation prior to the War 
Between the States?” 

The letter concluded by asking 
Father Bunn to prove that segrega- 
tion is morally wrong. 


aga or not Father Bunn was 
able to convince Mr. Wagner, 
Archbishop Rummel took up the 
challenge. On Sunday, February 19, 
he issued a pastoral letter denouncing 
racial segregation as “morally wrong 
and sinful” and affirming his inten- 
tion of integrating the New Orleans 
parochial schools “in a spirit of con- 
ciliation and with a desire to achieve 
peace through justice and charity.” 
Thus the Archbishop’s position is 
directly opposed to that of the 
legislators who would include Catho- 
lic schools in the state segregation 
laws of 1954. 

The Archbishop’s messages, never 
brief, have been coming with more 
frequency. (A young Catholic boy 
told me: “You really ought to hear 
the Archbishop. He’s really spell- 
binding for the first hour, and the 
second hour he is just eloquent, and 
the third hour he is so-so.”) The 
reason for any delay in attempting 
integration of parochial schools may 
stem from the Archbishop’s pro- 
gram to prepare the minds and 
hearts of the clergy, teachers, and 
parents. He has called upon Catholic 
social scientists, lawyers, doctors, and 
other experts to prepare studies and 
documentation to show that integra- 
tion may be accomplished without 
detriment to the education, health, 
and morals of the students. 


an LONG HISTORY of New Orleans 

has been remarkably free of racial 
frictions. From the time of the ar- 
rival of the Ursuline nuns, the 
Capuchin and Spanish. friars, and 
the Josephites, Negroes were wel- 
comed to the Catholic Church, which 
pioneered in education for Negroes. 
There was even a period of thirty 
years after the Civil War when pub- 
lic schools were not segregated. New 
Orleans has two Negro universities, 
Dillard and Xavier. 

Until recent years the residential 
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areas were mixed. There were no 
real Negro communities until the 
development of Federal low-cost 
housing projects in the early 1940's 
and the postwar trend toward re- 
stricted subdivisions, following the 
suburban patterns of the North and 
East. “ wirvey made about 1939 
showed that no Negro family in New 
Orleans lived more than four blocks 
from white neighbors. 

“If the experiment can work out 
anywhere in the South, it should 
work here,” Father Fichter has ven- 
tured to predict. 


What It Costs 


Of course the moral crisis affects 
non-Catholics as well as Catholics: 
q The die-hard suffers because he 
knows that some of his colored 
friends like Old Ed don’t want to 
be integrated, and he grieves that 
others may be harmed more than 
helped by the Supreme Court. 

q The gradualist is frustrated be- 
cause things seemed to be moving 
more smoothly before the decisions 
pressured the extremists into organ- 
ized bitterness and noise. 

q The optimistic integrationist 
has to adjust his timetable, and has 
learned that the problems go be- 
yond his capacity to act. 


I RECALLED what a former member 
of the School Board had said: 
“You’re a member of the School 
Board because you believe in public 
schools. They must come first, no 
matter how strongly you feel about 
integration. New Orleans public 
schools have always been stepchil- 


dren. About half the schools in town 
are parochial; the wealthy people 
send their children to _ private 
schools; and the public schools get 
many children whose parents can’t af- 
ford to send them to private school. 

“I believe in public schools, and 1] 
have sacrificed one child to them. 
I am not sure that I want to sacrifice 
the others coming along now. And 
mind you, I have no objection to 
having them in an integrated school, 
provided the educational standards 
are not pulled down by the process. 
Louisiana schools are not good 
enough to take another beating. 
They must be supported by the 
whole community.” 

The former Board member was 
unable to give me figures comparing 
the cost of maintaining duplicate 
school systems with the cost of in- 
tegration. The Board has never at- 
tempted to consider the possibilities 
in that direction. 

There has been some criticism of 
the state grant allocating $100,000 in 
public funds to assist local school 
boards in segregation suits. The Or- 
leans Parish School Board was the 
first to take advantage of the fund. 
Last August, Gerard A. Rault was 
appointed special counsel to handle 
segregation cases, at a salary of $25,- 
000 from the time of his appoint- 
ment to June 30, 1956, of which the 
local School Board will pav $15,000. 
In addition, Mr. Rault will be paid 
$150 a day for each day he annears 
in court, and another $150 a day for 
each day he spends out of New Or- 
leans in the exercise of his duties. 

As expensive as litigation is, the 
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School Board apparently considers it 
trifling compared with the cost of 
the only other course that seems 
open to it: to abandon public 
schools and set up a state-wide sys- 
tem of private schools. 

Petitions have been signed by all 
kinds of church and civic groups, 
but the most active petitioners have 
been the N.A.A.C.P. and the Citi- 
zens’ Council. Not long ago, R. G. 
(“Sunny Jim”) Robinson of the 
Citizens’ Council predicted that they 
could get 15,000 signatures on a pe- 
tition. “I personally will volunteer 
to get 150 names,” he said, “even if 
I have to force some of them.” A 
few days later the petition went to 
the School Board with 14,962 signa- 
tures, “but with professional assist- 
ance I think we could get 75,000 to 
100,000 signatures,” he boasted. So- 
cial workers representing pro-inte- 
gration views managed to get ninety- 
two signatures, and there were 180 
names on Rabbi Julian B. Feibel- 
man’s petition. 


The Pains of Pioneering 


The times are not easy even for those 
Negroes who win their battles to get 
into white schools. The first Negro 
undergraduate admitted to L.S.U. 
has since transferred to Xavier. There 
are now about a hundred Negro 
graduate students at L.S.U.. but 
more than two hundred were ad- 
mitted. There have been similar 
drop-outs from the three other state 
colleges that have admitted Negroes. 

One of the L.S.U. Negro graduate 
students told me that the first cou- 
ple of weeks had been prettv rough, 
but she is grateful to the professors 
for making them easier. She has even 
made a few white friends. 


“by GHT in the crossfire is the Zulu 
Aid and Pleasure Club, the 
Negro carnival organization that has 
staged joyful parades for more than 
forty Mardis Gras. In 1949 Louis 
Armstrong was Zulu himself. How- 
ever, the N.A.A.C.P. now thinks that 
Zulu is degrading to Negro dignity, 
and will ask for his discontinuance 
“if there is not a substantial im- 
provement over previous years.” 
This year Zulu paraded with 
decorum. He did not throw coco- 
nuts but handed them around. And 
there was not a single jazz band to 
send him off on his dignified way. 
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THE SLOW PROGRESS OF INTEGRATION 
ERIC SEVAREID 


rT news from the University of 
Alabama and from some other 
Southern centers makes it clear that 
a historic period of official, organized, 
flat refusal to obey Federal law is 
well under way, and that the coun- 
try is going to have to live with this 
phenomenon for years to come be- 
fore racial integration of the schools 
becomes a quiescent issue. This con- 
tagion of defiance represents, in the 
minds of some responsible persons, 
the most serious challenge to Con- 
stitutional processes since McCarthy- 
ism. It is intrinsically more serious 
because it involves more primitive 
instincts and because it isn’t really 
manageable by any central authority. 

No official in Washington can 
foresee the course of this spreading 
refusal to obey the law in its various 
manifestations of evasion, delay, or 
open defiance. There is agreement 
only on two things: that any Federal 
use of physical, forcible measures 
such as some Negro groups seem to 
expect—those in California, for ex- 
ample, who baited Mr. Stevenson on 
this issue—would make matters far 
worse; and that full integration of 
the schools in the Deep South is not 
going to come for a long, long time. 


Pypproieten. the movement toward 
integration is by no means at 
dead stop; there is much more inte- 
gration today than there was before 
the Supreme Court decision of June, 
1954. Before that decision, school 
children were separated in seven- 
teen states and the District of Colum- 
bia. Here is the general, though not 
complete, picture as it appears today: 

In the District, unification is com- 
pleted; in border states it is happen- 
ing at varying rates of speed; in the 
deeper Southern states it is not hap- 
pening at all. In Missouri about 
eighty-five per cent of Negro stu- 
dents have been integrated; in Okla- 
homa some 270 schools have mixed 
students; about one-fifth of Ken- 
tucky’s school districts have some 
measure of unification; in West Vir- 
ginia forty-nine of fifty-five counties 
have unification in effect; of Mary- 
land’s twenty-three counties, nine 
plus Baltimore City have mixed 
classes; Delaware has accomplished 
it in the north and in the city 
of Dover but opposition remains 
strong in the south. In Tennessee 
there is no integration in the high 


schools save in the Federally run 
city of Oak Ridge; in south and 
west Texas there has been some inte- 
gration in about sixty-five school dis- 
tricts; but nothing much has happened 
in east Texas, which has ninety per 
cent of the state’s Negro population. 
In Arkansas only three school dis- 
tricts are integrated; a fourth tried 
it, then went back to segregation. 

In the older South, about the only 
desegregation has occurred at the 
college level and this has not pro- 
ceeded very far in numbers of Negro 
students applying and admitted. A 
few Negroes at four of Louisiana’s 
seven state-supported colleges, one 
in the University of Florida Law 
School, and so on. Farther north 
there are now three Negro under- 
graduates at North Carolina, and 
Tennessee has an escalator pian for 
state colleges under which one grade 
will be desegregated each year, be- 
ginning with the graduate-school 
level next fall and working down to 
the freshman level in five years. 


F permed part of the picture, of 
course, is the varying efforts by 
state governments to overrule the 
Supreme Court on the Constitutional 
question or to get around the spirit 
of the decision by arrangements, 
such as the Gray plan in Virginia, 
permitting local school authorities to 
assign pupils to schools by other 
measurements. These attempts are 
being made in Alabama, Florida, 
and North Carolina as well as in 
Virginia. Eight Southern states are 
considering resurrecting the old 
doctrine of interposition—state rejec- 
tion of a Federal Act they hold 
unconstitutional—and Alabama’s leg- 
islature has simply declared the 
Court decision null and void. 

The Southern School News office 
estimates a total of about forty-five 
organized groups fighting desegre- 
gation in all these states except Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia; they are 
described as using heavy economic 
pressures in many localities, as well 
as direct political pressures on public 
officials, to maintain the status quo. 

In general, integration is proceed- 
ing with fairly strong movement in 
the border states, but resistance to 
it in the older South is also getting 
stronger. 


(From a broadcast over CBS Radio) 
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‘They're Not 


Uncle Tom’s Children’ 


BEN BURNS 


ps FRENCH photographer Henri 
Cartier-Bresson is known around 
the world for his sensitive documen- 
tary pictures that capture so poign- 
antly the emotions of people of all 
nations. In Chicago several years 
after the war, when I was executive 
editor of Ebony, the big Negro pic- 
ture magazine, a professor at North- 
western University telephoned to say 
that he was bringing Cartier-Bresson 
down to Ebony’s office. 

“He’s on a tour of America and 
wants to take some pictures on the 
South Side. Do you think you can 
spare some time to show him 
around?” the protessor asked. 

“I'd be glad to,” I said. 

Cartier-Bresson arrived just alter 
lunch with his caseful of Leicas and 
a dozen-odd lenses. I cleared my 
desk, ready to take an afternoon off 
and accompany him on his shooting 
tour. 

“Well, where shall we go?” I 
asked. “You know there’s a lot to 
see on the South Side. Things have 
changed much since the war. There 
are some wonderful new housing 
projects. Or we can go to Provident 
Hospital. Then there are some re- 
markable Negro business establish- 
ments you might want some pictures 
of.” 

“Where are the slums?” inquired 
Cartier-Bresson. 

I had half expected this query 
and knew exactly where to take Car- 
tier-Bresson. “I guess the worst are 
around Federal and Dearborn Streets 
in the thirty-hundreds.” 

“Fine, let’s go.” 


Poverty and Despair 


We set out for the ramshackle 
hovels that still abound in big 
stretches of the South Side. I tried 
to steer the renowned photographer 
away from Federal Street to some of 
the fine new homes owned by 


Negroes along Drexel Boulevard. 
But Cartier-Bresson was not inter- 
ested. I tried to find some tactful 
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way of explaining to him that the 
South Side was not all slums, that it 
was not a fair picture of the whole 
Negro community to show only the 
worst sections of it to the rest of the 
world. 

And then I looked into my mo- 
tives and suddenly discerned that I 
was behaving like many Negroes I 
knew who resented being portrayed 
always as ragged, filthy paupers. I 
had some pride in what Negroes 
were achieving and I wanted the rest 
of the world to know about these ac- 
complishments rather than continue 
to carry the hackneyed portrait of 
tenement idlers. I wanted to put on 
display the best in the community, 
not the worst—even though I knew 
that the worst almost always makes 
better pictures. 

Cartier-Bresson, like so many sin- 
cere writers and photographers be- 
fore him, had a preconceived notion 
of how Negroes lived in Chicago, and 
this was what he was determined to 
find with his camera. 

On Federal Street he went wild 
with elation at what he saw. As I 
watched in wonderment, he ran 
about in alleys and streets shooting 
at patched-up back porches, a black 
lad climbing over a back fence, a dog 
foraging in a pile of garbage. 


| geen he was satisfied and we 
climbed into the professor’s new 
Buick, which seemed very much out 
of place in this neighborhood. I was 
determined not to let Cartier-Bres- 
son leave the South Side without 
seeing something better than Federal 
Street and persuaded him to look at 
the modern building constructed by 
the Chicago Metropolitan Insurance 
Company, which was on our way 
back to the Ebony office. The com- 
pany was affiliated with a big under- 
taking firm and here again Cartier- 
Bresson found what he was looking 
for—the emotionalism of a funeral. 
His camera focused on weeping 
women rather than on the plush 






buildings of a million-dollar Negro 
business which I saw as a graphic 
contrast to the slums. Again I knew 
he was right and I was wrong from a 
pictorial point of view. But I could 
not but fume inside at the thought 
that poverty and despair was the 
prevalent portrait of the Negro and 
here was the highly original Cartier- 
Bresson in the same rut. 

But I did not say a word; Cartier- 
Bresson was an artist and a guest. 
When I cooled off and pondered 
more about him, it occurred to me 
that in many ways the most warped 
and prejudiced views about Ameri- 
can Negroes are promoted by Euro- 
peans, who are supposedly most un- 
biased. 


Café Society 


I recalled that in two trips to Europe 
I had often been amazed by the 
number of stereotyped beliefs about 
Negroes. In Paris the most mediocre 
of Negro entertainers were enjoying 
prosperity such as they had never 
known back in the States as French- 
men flocked to see and hear these 
“exotics” from America. 

These stereotypes could be amus- 
ing until one sat at a sidewalk café 
and listened to Negro expatriates be- 
moaning their status back home. 
Drawing G.I. Bill of Rights checks or 
authors’ royalties from America, they 
stayed in Paris until their last cent 
was gone. Then unable to find any 
kind of decent employment in Paris 
—because most Negroes in France do 
only the most menial kind of labor— 
they had to return to their terrible 
homeland to take good jobs as social 
workers or newspapermen. 

There were some who swore they 
would never return. One of them 
was Richard Wright, a talented writ- 
er whose gay personality and keen 
sense of humor bely the bitterness 
and violence of Native Son and The 
Outsider. Down deep inside of him 
there manifestly burns a relentless, 
insatiable loathing for white people 
and America that erupts whenever 
he sits down at a typewriter. And 
Wright’s venom, retailed constant- 
ly by expatriates at sidewalk cafés, 
plus years of headlines about Dixie 
lynchings, has succeeded in_ poi- 
soning European thinking about 
racial problems in America. No 
amount of argument about the re- 
markable changes wrought in the 
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status of U.S. Negroes, no statistics 
showing the virtual end of lynchings 
as a Southern institution, avail to 
revise European opinions. 

Richard Wright enjoys a good 
audience on the Left Bank for his 
hate school of literature. Admiring 
French Bohemians and a loyal ret- 
inue of American literary bobby- 
soxers love to hear him orate with 
waving hands about the racial sins 
of his native land. 


‘Return of the Native Son’ 
Fortunately, the terrible Negro life 
that Wright knew in America dur- 
ing the depression is for the most 
part a bad memory—but Wright, 
who has been away from the South 
and from Chicago for many years, 
has not yet discovered this. He 
writes and orates from memory. 
Once Wright returned for a short 
stay in Chicago to shoot some back- 
ground scenes for his movie version 
of Native Son. Like Cartier-Bresson 
he looked for slums and found them. 

At that time he came to my office 
at Ebony and was somewhat taken 
aback by the plush surroundings 
of the highly successful magazine. 
But again like Cartier-Bresson, he 
was only interested in slums and 
they are what he wrote about when 
Ebony contracted with him to do a 
story in his impressions of Chicago 
revisited. When Wright sent in his 
piece from his Paris refuge, we were 
not sure that we should run it. I 
favored its publication; Ebony’s 
publisher, John H. Johnson, was 
against using it. I knew Wright's 
somber portrait of Negroes in Chi- 
cago was a one-sided, distorted view, 
but with my feelings about freedom 
for writers I believed Wright de- 
served an audience. Johnson’s con- 
cern was mostly for advertisers; for 
several years we had been informing 
them of the new prosperity of Ne- 
groes and here was Wright contra- 
dlicting everything we said. 


W* COMPROMISED and ran “The 
Shame of Chicago” with an 
editorial rebuttal. In the editorial, 
which I called “Return of the Native 
Son,”” I wrote: “Essentially Wright 
has done a brilliant job of spotlight- 
ing the sins committed against the 
Negroes of Chicago's invisible city— 
the colored dwellers hemmed into 
South Side slums by unseen, unwrit- 
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ten restrictive codes enforced by the 

terror and violence of white bigots. 
Returning to the city after twelve 
years, Wright found the same slums 
he left. He found the same abomi- 
nable racial discrimination, the same 
helplessness and hopelessness that 
results from slum living. There is 
no question that these exist in abun- 
dance in Chicago. 

“However, when it came to the 
better side of Negro life in Chicago, 
Wright was wearing blinders. 

“Like so many Negroes, distressed 
and distraught by the bitter pill of 
racial bias, Wright has become so 
schooled in striking out in blind 
fury at the slum way of life that he 
has failed to perceive the remark- 
able advances made by Negroes in 
Chicago since the depression days. 
The facts of Negro life in Chicago 
tell a story not unlike that of any 
big city anywhere in the world. We 
have our slums, to be sure. But we 
also have blocks and blocks of fine 
Negro apartments and homes, which 
are newer, more roomy and more 
modern than ninety per cent of the 
flats in Paris, of which Wright is 
such an avid admirer.” 

I concluded: “Go right down the 
line of what most people in the 
world consider the measure of bet- 
ter living—food, clothing, shelter, 
job security—and the Chicago Negro 
is better off than most Frenchmen.” 

A year later Wright submitted an- 
other article, “I Chose Exile,” which 
told in a moving, trenchant style 
why he decided to abandon Amer- 
ica and live the rest of his life in 
France. This time publisher John- 
son rejected the piece with a posi- 
tive “No.” 

Johnson flatly refused to publish 
Wright's article, claiming it verged 
on the subversive. 


Paris Again 


In the fall of 1953 I met Wright 
again in Paris and brought up the 
subject of the rejected article, won- 
dering why it had not appeared in 
another magazine. It scared them all, 
Wright said. He then launched into 
one of his tirades about the reign of 
fear that was paralyzing American 
thought. 

In talking with Wright, I men- 
tioned some of the signs of racism 
that I noted in France in the post- 
war years. I suggested that while 



















France had much to teach Americans 

about race relations, it was by no 
means the racial Mecca so often pic- 
tured by U.S. Negro visitors. No 
doubt France was wonderful for 
“persecuted” American Negroes, but 
for African Negroes and for Arabs 
it was anything but a paradise. 

Suddenly Wright was talking in 
whispers that contrasted immensely 
with his usual loud, sure tone. 

“You can say or write just about 
anything you want but don’t get 
started on France’s colonies,” he ad- 
mitted. “Whoop, the police will be 
on your neck and out you go in forty- 
eight hours. There’s no explanation 
—just out you go.” 

Wright conceded that the two to 
three hundred thousand North Afri- 
cans living in France were indeed 
France’s soft spot. With many of 
them unemployed and only the 
dirtiest jobs open to them, they con- 
stituted a critical racial problem that 
in some ways was as aggravated as 
America’s. But in France it was 
called a colonial problem. 

It was ironical to hear Frenchmen 
blaming all their racial troubles on 
the Communists; it had a familiar 
ring from back home. But even 
stranger were the French women, 
who told me: “We don’t like to go 
out in that section at night because 
a lot of North Africans live there. 
You're sure to get raped or robbed.” 

That, too, had a trite sound. 

Wright's admission of this French 
variety of racism did not diminish 
his love for Paris or his hate for 
Chicago. About North Africans and 
French colonialism he wrote not a 
word. 


A Talk with Miss Stein 
Wright’s heavy-handed, morose ap- 
proach to everything racial is the 
exact antithesis of his original spon- 
sor in France, the late Gertrude 
Stein, who arranged with the French 
government officially to invite him 
to France when he had trouble get- 
ting an American passport. I met 
the famed American author in her 
Paris flat several years before her 
death and we talked at length about 
Wright, who she told me_ was 
“without question the best master 
of English prose in America since 
myself. That's fairly high praise com- 
ing from me.” 

I had gone to Paris on a Chicago 
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Defender assignment. There were 
rumors that Miss Stein was writing 
a book about Negro G.L.s and it pro- 
vided a good excuse for barging in 
on her Left Bank flat. I was ushered 
into the big living room where the 
original of Picasso’s portrait of the 
writer hung over the fireplace. With 
a warm smile, Gertrude Stein wel- 
comed me and immediately started 
asking questions. 

When I finally managed to change 
the subject from me to her and asked 
about her new book, she launched 
into a long discussion of what’s 
wrong with America, its treatment 
of Negroes and specifically its treat- 
ment of Richard Wright. She had 
never heard of Wright until her re- 
turn to Paris after its liberation from 
the Nazis. Her book Wars I Have 
Seen was published soon after that, 
and among the reviews she saw was 
a laudatory one by Wright in PM. 
Asking a G.I. friend who this ad- 
mirer of hers was, she was given a 
copy of Black Boy from the Army 
library. 

“I was very excited and wrote for 
the rest of his stuff,” she told me. 
“I found Wright was the best Amer- 
ican writer today. Only one or two 
creative writers like him come along 
in a generation. Every time he says 
something it is a distinct revelation.” 


B" Miss Stein did not talk like 
anything Wright wrote when she 
discussed the Negro. She spoke in 
terms of compassion rather than 
hatred. “The Negro can take care 
of himself. I’m worried about the 
white man. It’s a case of pity the 
poor persecutor. It’s the persecutor 
who suffers rather than the perse- 
cuted.” 

“You'd have a tough time con- 
vincing the persecuted,” I inter- 
jected. 

“But look at the facts. Who could 
have expected that the Negro would 
go so far in the eighty years since 
emancipation? Not even the most 
hopeful. I find a lot of Negroes com- 
ing along,” she said. ““They’re not so 
pious. They're not Uncle Tom's 
children. Don’t worry about the 
Negroes. Being pushed around 
makes them strong.” 

\t the end she returned to the 
white man. “Whites, meanwhile, 


have stood still in an effort to keep 
the Negro down.” 
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Japan: Between Marx 
And the Middle Ages 


LILY ABEGG 


HERE is poverty all over Japan. 

One finds it right off the big 
thoroughfares of Tokyo. But it is 
rare to discover entire areas en- 
gulfed in misery, as in the coal-min- 
ing regions. 

In the Chikuho-Tanden area on 
the southern home island of Kyushu, 
with its endless pyramidal slag heaps 
among the green mountains, time 
seems to have stopped a hundred or 





, sag he 
more years ago. There are some 
large and modern mines on Kyushu, 
but the majority are extremely prim- 
itive and unprofitable. More than 
two hundred have had to be shut 
down temporarily or permanently 
during the past three years. 

There is a special reason for the 
crisis in the Japanese coal industry 
in addition to its obsolete tech- 
niques. In 1952, just at the height of 
the Korean War boom, most-of the 
miners went on a prolonged strike 
under the leadership of their new- 
ly established and inexperienced 


unions. As a result, Japanese indus- 
try turned to the United States for 
fuel—especially oil. Once factories 
were converted to oil, reconversion 
would have been uneconomical. So 
the demand for Japanese coal de- 
creased sharply and so did job op- 
portunities for miners. 

Today the miner’s family budget 
must depend in part on the women’s 
earnings. Women find work more 
readily than men, because their 
wage scales are notably lower—be- 
tween 150 and 200 yen (42 to 56 
cents) a day, sometimes only 100 yen. 

While the men stay at home or 
go out looking for work, women sort 
coal, carry heavy loads on their 
backs, and are even made to work 
down in the mines, in violation of 
the law. But this is just one of many 
things prohibited under Japanese 
labor legislation that are common 
practice everywhere. Sometimes 
women, mostly the daughters of the 
family, are “sold” under labor in- 
dentures for as little as a ten-thou- 
sand-yen loan (approximately $28). 
It may take years for the woman 
to pay off this debt, since she sends 
the major part of her meager wages 
home to support her family. Some 
unscrupulous men press such women 
into prostitution. In one instance I 
came across, a mother of three was 
being held as a prostitute for a debt 
of seven thousand yen her unem- 
ployed husband couldn’t repay. 

In Fukuoka, the chief city on 
Kyushu, I went to the office of the 
government Coal Authority, where I 
was assured that conditions were im- 
proving. “But how about the law 
for the rationalization of the coal 
industry?” I asked. ‘““Won’t there be 
more layoffs?” The answer was “No, 
our modernization plans will create 
new jobs.” 
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But from Tanro, the largest Japa- 
nese mineworkers’ union, I received 
a different reply: “For the workers 
the Rationalization Law means ‘kubt- 
kire’: It will cut our throats.” 

This law, which was enacted last 
summer, is fairly unobjectionable 
lrom a purely economic point of 
view. It provides chiefly for the 
tbandonment of the __ inefficient 
mines and the modernizing of those 
remaining in operation. The prin- 
cipal drawback of the law lies in its 
almost total disregard of the grave 
social maladjustments in the indus- 
try. Not only the unions but also 
many employers are disillusioned. 


Rich and Poor Workers 


One cannot understand the present 
condition of Japan’s labor move- 
ment and with it the nature of its 
social problems without at least a 
cursory look at the structure of the 
Japanese economy. Side by side with 
a handful of industrial giants, there 
are many thousands of small enter- 
prises that are little more than arti- 
sans’ shops. The larger firms, those 
with more than two hundred work- 
ers, employ only thirty per cent of 
the labor force. The big com- 
panies generally comply with the 
U.S.-inspired labor laws that were 
introduced after the war. In these 
companies the workers are organ- 
ized. The smaller enterprises, em- 
ploying more than two-thirds of all 
Japanese workers, do not bother 
much about these laws, and their 
employees remain largely outside the 
unions. Wages, too, are substan- 
tially higher in the larger enter- 
prises, and they are the ones that 
are usually cited abroad. 

The smaller employer still runs 
his business on a patriarchal basis, 
combining incredible exploitation 
(low wages, unpaid overtime, work- 
ing days up to twelve or fourteen 
hours) with a minimum of social 
benefits. In many cases he employs 
lar too many workers, because it is 
contrary to the traditional social 
code to leave relatives or friends on 
the street. The jobless and underem- 
ployed in all categories are estimated 
at a minimum of six to seven mil- 
lion—about sixteen per cent of Ja- 
pan’s working population of forty- 
four million, and almost ten times 
the number of unemployed officially 
registered in. the summer of 1955. 
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Yet the population, which al- 
ready numbers almost ninety mil- 
lion, grows by at least a million ev- 
ery year. In 1941, when Japan went 
to war against the Allies, the coun- 
try had a population of only a little 
more than seventy-one million. It is 
obvious that the social question is 
the major problem in Japan today. 

Most of the seven million unem- 
ployed and underemployed are bad- 
ly off indeed. They receive a nomi- 
nal pittance or no pay at all. They 
are undernourished and desperate. 
Their number is further swollen by 
the army of day laborers who live 
from hand to mouth and have no 
unions. Many of the large Japanese 
enterprises employ a high percent- 
age of day laborers because they 
are much cheaper. This means that 
the majority of Japanese workers 
are not organized. 

What, then, is the role of the Jap- 
anese unions: that, for instance, of 
the large Communist-infiltrated 
General Council of Trade Unions 
(Sohyo) with nearly four million 
members? 

One can say that in Japan only 
the “rich” workers are organized. 
Next to the Sohyo, the Trade Union 
Congress (Zenro) with about 700,- 
000 members plays a major role. The 
other unions number some two mil- 
lion members altogether. 

The surprising thing is that the 
Sohyo derives its main support from 
the 1.8 million workers and em- 
ployees of the government and of 
public enterprises. Its other two 
million are made up of industrial 
workers from the big companies. 
These are the highest-paid workers 
in Japan; some of them are even 
entitled to pensions. 

Naturally, not all Sohyo members 
are Communist-inclined, but most 











of the Sohyo leaders are, and they 
try to make their influence felt more 
and more. Sohyo is more a political 


organization than an_ ordinary 
union. In a certain sense it carries 
more weight than the newly reunit- 
ed Socialist Party of Japan with its 
eleven million votes. 

Sohyo leadership is less con- 
cerned with the workers’ wellare 
than with their political indoctrina. 
tion. Sohyo strikes are almost always 
political, and pay increases and 
other such demands serve merely as 
adjuncts. Since Sohyo is mostly in- 
terested in political power, its first 
interest was in the “rich” workers in 
the large enterprises and the govern- 
ment services who could be organ- 
ized more easily. 

Zenro, the more moderate federa- 
tion, rejects political strikes, stresses 
the unions’ economic tasks and is 
close to the right-wing Socialists. 

however, Sohyo has 


peste 

realized that even the “rich” 
workers, the left-wing intellectuals, 
the frustrated youth, and other dis- 
satisfied groups do not add up to 
enough votes for the left-wing par- 
ties. The Japanese House of Re- 
presentatives still consists of about 
two-thirds conservatives and one- 
third Socialists. (The Communists 
have only two seats.) 

For this reason, Sohyo embarked 
in the summer of 1955 on a major 
organizing campaign among the 
smaller enterprises and the day la- 
borers. The question who will win 
these unorganized masses is of m: jor 
importance for Japan. 

Strife-torn Socialists 

The chief arm of international 
Communism in Japan today is jot 
the Japanese Communist Party, 
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whose tactical errors have discred- 
ited it among the Japanese peo- 
ple. Instead, the Communists have 
pinned their victory hopes on the 
support of Sohyo and, apparently, 
of the left-wing Socialists. The latter 
no longer exist as such, for last 
October the two Socialist wings 
merged once more into a single 
party. The new Socialist Party, how- 
ever, continues to be torn by dissen- 
sion. For the future of Japan it will 
be of decisive importance whether 
the radical left-wingers or the mod- 
erate right-wingers gain ascendancy 
in this new party. Some of the former 
are very close to the Communists; 
the latter are no more revolutionary 
than most European Socialists. 

When I talked to some former 
left-wing Socialists, they explained: 
“We must lean more to the left than 
your European Socialists, because our 
capitalists are more to the right.” 
There is no doubt that most Amer- 
ican and European “capitalists” are 
more progressive and more socially 
minded than their Japanese counter- 
parts. 

The most extreme faction of the 
former left-wing Socialists is under 
the leadership of one Matsumoto, a 
great friend of the Communists. It is 
evident that the Communists want to 
use this extreme left-wing faction to- 
gether with Sohyo as a Trojan horse 
to break into the Socialist Party. 


Ditto Conservatives 


The conservatives united last No- 
vember, a month after the Socialists, 
to establish the Liberal-Democratic 
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Party. They also tail to present a 


picture of harmony. The long: 
awaited coalition was preceded by so 
many squabbles and intrigues that 
the new party immediately met with 
considerable suspicion. 

In spite of this, the Left remains 
apprehensive—and not only the Left. 
Now that the consolidation of the 
conservative camp has become a real- 
ity, many who looked forward to it 
are fearful that it may grow into 
a dictatorship of the majority. The 
conservatives are said to be plan- 
ning the establishment of a right- 
wing authoritarian régime that the 
Left has already labeled as fascist. 
The prospect has caused much un- 
easiness among the Socialists. 

Nevertheless, the Socialists have 
not given up hope of seeing the pres- 
ent rule of the Liberal-Democratic 
Party cut short by scandals and mis- 
management. Government in Japan 
has never been free from corrup- 
tion, and it is worse than ever now. 
A young, progressive member of the 
old Japanese court nobility (not the 
feudal aristocracy) offered me his 
explanation of these developments: 
“Nowadays money alone matters in 
Japan. No morals, no sense of duty, 
no sense of responsibility toward 
society and state exist any longer. 
Before the war, the influence of the 
capitalist class was held in check by 
the aristocracy, which surrounded 
the Emperor and sat in the Upper 
House. This aristocracy was jealous 
of its prestige and did not run after 
money. In those days government 
servants, too, had more dignity and 








sense of responsibility. Today this 
control by nobility and officialdom 
has vanished.” 

Until last November, the two 
feuding conservative parties kept 
each other more or less in check. 
Now only the one powerful Liberal- 
Democratic Party remains, and scan- 
dals within it can more easily be 


p covered up. 


Overoptimistic Government 


The Socialists count on two basic 
factors: the economic and social de- 
velopment of Japan and the mental- 
ity of the Japanese people, who have 
always had a tendency toward col- 
lectivism and a need for guidance. 
Serious efforts are being made, 
partly on American initiative, to 
raise industrial productivity through 
rationalization and modernization. 
These efforts are economically neces- 
sary. They cannot, however, be con- 
sidered apart from social questions. 
The Left opposes rationalization in 
industry on the ground that it will 
lead to increased unemployment, 
while the government insists that 
this can be avoided. In the end, 
everything will depend on whether 
rationalization and social measures 
can be co-ordinated. 

Certainly no rationalization pro- 
gram can be expected to run without 
friction if it has not been carefully 
planned in every detail. In Japan, 
where the level and extent of in- 
dustrialization do not yet correspond 
to the size of the population, the 
difficulties and especially the result- 
ing labor dislocations will be even 
more pronounced. The Japanese 
government attaches too liitle im- 
portance to such considerations and 
therefore tends to be somewhat over- 
optimistic. 

To make matters worse, even if 
the Japanese government were the 
best and most intelligent in the world, 
a permanent improvement of eco- 
nomic and social conditions in Japan 
would hardly be possible as long as 
the population continues to increase 
at the present rate. The Japanese 
have not yet grasped the connection 
between economic conditions, fam- 
ily well-being, and the number of 
children. 


7HILE the government may be 
overoptimistic in its appraisal 
of the economic and social] situation 
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in Japan, the Left is fearful that its 
measures for the promotion of in- 
dustrial productivity may prove suc- 
cessful after all. 

For this reason, Sohyo has refused 
to participate in the important Pro- 
ductivity Center, which was estab- 
lished last spring and which works 
in close co-operation with American 
agencies. 

Zenro, on the other hand, has left 
it up to each of its affiliated unions 
to decide whether or not it will 
participate. Only a single union, 
Sodomei, with 243,000 members, is 
a member of the Productivity Cen- 
ter. Recently a number of Zenro 
Unions have also promised their co- 
operation—a gratifying development. 
Nevertheless, no more than seven 
or eight per cent of Japan’s organ- 
ized labor supports the rational- 
ization program. Sohyo and the 
left-wing radicals argue that though 
such a program is correct and pro- 
gressive in principle, in a capitalist 
state its benefits would go only to the 
capitalists and would not be shared 
by the workers. 


_—— ULTIMATE success of the con- 

servatives depends—apart from 
the avoidance of scandals—on their 
ability to abolish large-scale unem- 
ployment, even if they cannot produce 
the miracle of full employment. As 
long as they remain unified and 
govern effectively, they can count 
on the patience of the Japanese peo- 
ple and the force of tradition. Should 
the conservative régime gain the peo- 
ple’s confidence, it could avert the 
political radicalization of the whole 
labor force, as well as of the peasants 
and the small entrepreneurs. 

It is hard to come to any conclu- 
sion because Japan is just now in 
a particularly dynamic phase of its 
development. But it is especially im- 
portant to realize that in Japan the 
struggle is not so much between 
freedom and collectivism as between 
tradition and collectivism. For us, 
in the United States, freedom and 
tradition are the same. This cannot 
be said of Japan. 


Marxist Textbooks 


Chis point can be illustrated by the 
struggle now raging around the Jap- 
anese textbooks. Before the war, 
there were a limited number of 
them and they were standardized for 
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the entire country. Since the war, 
many hundreds of separate titles 
were admitted in the course of the 
U.S.-sponsored democratization and 
decentralization of the schools. To- 
day, the teachers have a strong voice 
in the choice of textbooks, and the 
teachers are generally somewhat left- 
wing. The important teachers’ union, 
by far the largest in the country, is 
a Sohyo affiliate. The many dozens 
of publishing houses, who of course 
want to make money, select their 
books accordingly. 

In spite of this, left-radical tend- 
encies are not quite as prevalent 
in the books as the conservatives 
allege. The present controversy was 
opened by a series of pamphlets 





published by the Democratic Party, 
which last November became the 
Liberal-Democratic Party. These 
pamphlets show that some Japanese 
schoolbooks praise the resistance of 
the Chinese people to past Japanese 
aggression and illustrate this with a 
picture of Mao Tse-tung. Others 
picture the teachers’ union as the 
true instrument of democratization, 
and emphasize the importance of the 
labor unions and denounce the “cap- 
italists.” “Workers are slaves”; “Wars 
are caused by monopoly-capitalists”; 
and, finally, “Peace is impossible 
without a change in the _ social 
structure.” 

On the other hand, the Democratic 
Party also attacks the presentation 
of historical events of more than 
a thousand years ago. It condemns 
such statements as: “Japan imitated 
the Chinese system”; “Japan copied 
the capital of Tang [a Chinese 
dynasty]”; and “Japan advances with 
the aid of the Chinese civilization.” 
All this, as every foreigner familiar 
with Japanese history knows, is fully 
in accord with the facts. It is only 
the Japanese nationalists and mili- 





tarists who refuse to admit that it is 
true. 

The situation is characteristic of 
the ideological battle in Japan today. 
One camp is leftist and even Com- 
munist, the other conservative and 
even reactionary. To be sure, there 
are also other voices—those who 
champion the democratization of 
Japan—but they are finding it very 
difficult to make themselves heard at 
present. 

The danger lies not only in the 
leftist trend but also in the rootless- 
ness that results from today’s educa- 
tional methods. Japanese history and 
geography are often not taught at 
all. Like much else in Japan today, 
this development must be traced to 
certain measures originally taken by 
the U.S. occupation authorities. In 
Kyoto, I watched a big historical 
parade in honor of the Heian Festi- 
val. Joining a group of twelve- to 
fourteen-year-old schoolboys, I tried 
to strike up a conversation about 
the famous figures of Japanese his- 
tory passing by. The students had 
never heard of them. The teacher 
approached with a smile and said, 
“Today the children no longer learn 
these things.” 

This is the way to bring up Com- 
munists, not internationalists. One- 
third of the Japanese electorate al- 
ready votes for the Left. Between 1953 
and 1955 some two million young 
voters were added to the lists, many 
of them learned in school that the 
Soviet Union liberated Japan in 1945 
and that the “capitalists” are ex- 
ploiters and warmongers. 


H™ it is widely believed that the 
conservatives will remain in 
power for the next seven or eight 
years. Some Socialists believe this 
too, while others cut the period to 
two or three years. The men ruling 
Japan today may have the very best 
of intentions, but almost all of them 
got their training in the old days. 
The average age of the Cabinet 
members is about sixty-five. Yet 
among the younger generation ol 
politicians and business _ lea«ers. 
which in Japan includes even men 
between fifty and fifty-five, there are 
a number of modern, social-minded 
persons. It is to be hoped that they 
will gradually take control and will 
find the right balance between t:adi- 
tion and progress. 
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Britain’s New 


Foreign Secretary 


ALASTAIR BUCHAN 


- MAN who sits today in the 
high, ugly room in the British 
Foreign Office that looks across to 
the sleepy ducks in St. James’s Park 
—the Right Honourable John Sel- 
wyn Brooke Lloyd, Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs—has a very different personality 
from that of most of Britain’s For- 
eign Secretaries. Foreign affairs have 
traditionally been an_ aristocratic 
preoccupation in Britain (as, to a 
lesser extent, they have been in the 
United States). Lloyd’s two imme- 
diate predecessors, Sir Anthony Eden 
and Harold Macmillan, come from 
the upper-class world of Eton, good 
regiments, and easy living, but Sel- 
wyn Lloyd is a product of middle- 
class background. Where the other 
two are both good linguists and 
were brought up in a sophisticated 
atmosphere, Lloyd speaks no foreign 
language and has traveled little. 
Eden and Macmillan have both 
been in politics for thirty years; 
Lloyd has been in it for only ten. 
Eden became a Cabinet Minister 
twenty years ago; Lloyd became one 
less than a year ago. 

What sort of Foreign Secretary 
will he make, this tough, able, sar- 
donic man who has risen so rapidly 
to high office? Has he the qualities 
of a Curzon, or, at the opposite end 
of the scale, of an Ernest Bevin? 
Few people know him well, and 
there is little on the record by which 
to judge him. Within those Con- 
servative Party groups which are 
growing restive under Sir Anthony 
Eden’s leadership, a larger question 
is taking shape: Is Selwyn Lloyd the 
man they should look to as their 
next leader? 


The Lawyer and the Soldier 


The only boy in a family of four, 
Selwyn won a scholarship to Fettes, 
one of those Spartan Scottish pri- 
vate schools where the windows are 
reputed to be nailed open all winter, 
and a boy either dies of pneumonia 
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or becomes indestructible. After 
Cambridge he became a lawyer—not 
a dashing pleader at the criminal 
bar like his famous fellow towns- 


man, F. E. Smith, Lord Birkenhead, 
but an expert in the humdrum, com- 
plex field of commercial and insur- 
ance law. 

In 1939 he was a successful bar- 
rister of thirty-five. In June, when 





Selwyn Lloyd 


the threat of war became apparent, 
he joined the artillery and in four 
years rose from second lieutenant 
to brigadier. His clearheadedness 
and his ability to grasp essentials 
made him an ideal staff officer, and 
Field Marshal Montgomery picked 
him out soon alter Dunkirk as one 
of his staff to plan the return to 
Europe. When overtorp finally 
took shape he was selected as the 
equivalent of the head of G-2 for 


Britain's Second Army, the Lorma- 
tion that fought the Battle of 
Normandy, the pursuit to the 
Rhine, the tragic near-miss at Arn- 
hem, and the final battle of Ger- 
many on the immediate left of U.S. 
First and Ninth Armies. 

My own first encounter with him 
was in Normandy when, reporting 
to him as a nervous young liaison 
officer, I saw him reorganizing a 
complex air, naval, and army opera- 
tions plan, unruffled after three days 
and nights without sleep. 


pata Lioyp had been brought 
up a Liberal. In 1929, the year 
the Liberal Party foundered as a 
major political force, he stood for 
Parliament and came in last. Dur- 
ing the early 1930's he left the party, 
unable, like many young men, to 
perceive the relevance of Liberal 
economics to a world-wide depres- 
sion. But unlike most of his con- 
temporaries who veered toward the 
Labour Party, he became a Con- 
servative. He had always been active 
in local affairs and before the war 
had ended he was chosen as the 
Conservative candidate for his local 
constituency near Liverpool. Despite 
the Labour landslide of 1945 he was 
elected by a big majority. 

He made little mark during his 
first three vears in the House of 
Commons, but he emerged as an 
expert on public finance and _ be- 
came deputy to R. A. Butler in the 
Conservative Party’s Research De- 
partment, a remarkable nursery of 
talent which has provided the Con- 
servatives with much impetus dur- 
ing their present term of office. 


‘Never Defeat Your Friends’ 


When the Conservatives came back 
to power in 1951, it was assumed 
that Lloyd would become Butler's 
deputy at the Treasury. Instead, 
Churchill sent him to represent 
Britain at the United Nations. 
The U.N. is a place where lawyers 
flourish, but Lloyd became more 
than just an agile forensic opponent 
to Vishinsky. As British delegate 
he learned a lot about the nature 
of the Anglo-American partnership. 
He was much impressed by a re- 
mark of Dean Acheson’s at the time 
of the turmoil over the Indian reso- 
lution on the Korean truce negotia- 
tions in 1951-1952, “Never defeat 
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your friends.” And he withstood a 
lot of pressure from Eden and from 
London to accede to the Indian 
plan. He realized the emptiness of 
mere opposition to the United States 
on such questions as the Korean 
armistice or Formosa, where British 
views were closer to those of Europe 
and India, or of mere agreement 
where the interests of the two coun- 
tries coincided. In his three years 
at the United Nations, Lloyd did a 
useful job in building a bridge, nar- 
row though it may have been, be- 
tween the United States and India— 
no easy job in view of the conflicting 
personalities of Henry Cabot Lodge 
and Krishna Menon. 


pee a brief period as Minister 
of Supply, the department that 
deals with the design and procure- 
ment of aircraft and weapons, Lloyd 
became Minister of Defence in 
the Cabinet reshuffle that followed 
Churchill’s resignation last April. 
This was a difficult job: There have 
been seven Ministers of Defence in 
the last nine years. But Lloyd was 
well informed on military and stra- 
tegic matters. He is an admirer of 
James Forrestal and he was the first 
Minister to make a real effort to inte- 
grate service planning and procure- 
ment, a task that is even harder in 
Britain than in the United States be- 
cause of the encrustation of service 
traditions. Given time, Lloyd would 
have made his will prevail, for he 
has a quality of ruthlessness that 
may well be what is needed to over- 
haul Britain’s defense program. 


Focus on the Colonies 


No one can predict how good he 
will be as a Foreign Secretary—least 
of all Lloyd himself, for his habitual 
brusqueness hides considerable dif- 
fidence. He has a good record of 
sympathy and understanding on co- 
lonial questions, and he worked hard 
to find a formula that would enable 
the Sudan to become an independent 
country. Colonial affairs are not his 
direct concern, but they impinge 
more and more on foreign affairs 
proper. In the next two years or so— 
with Nigeria, the Gold Coast, the 
West Indies, and the Malayan Fed- 
eration scheduled to achieve either 
Dominion status or independent na- 
tionhood, quite apart from the cold- 
war implications of problems in 
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Cyprus, Kenya, and Malta—the divi- 
sion between foreign and colonial 
problems will become indistinguish- 
able. 

Lloyd’s training as a lawyer and 
as a soldier has accustomed him to 
take one problem at a time and 
work at it until the outlines of a 
solution emerge. Thus, in his first 
few weeks in the Foreign Office, he 
concentrated almost exclusively on 
the Middle East and the question 
of preventing an Arab-Israeli war. As 
a result he was able to take to Wash- 
ington some definite proposals for 
strengthening the force of the Tri- 
partite Declaration of 1950 by al- 
locating British and American forces 
to intervene if necessary, and for 
strengthening the U.N. truce teams. 
There were pitfalls in his plan which 
were pointed out in Washington, 
but at least they represented a con- 
siderable improvement on the pre- 
vious policy of avuncular advice to 
both sides. 

His next point of focus will prob- 
ably be the Cyprus problem, for 
which he is determined to produce 
a solution. Lloyd is a realist with a 
mind that is capable of bringing 
many different factors together. Had 
he been in a position of power earlier, 
he might have saved Britain from 
making the absurd mistake of build- 
ing up Cyprus as the most important 
of Britain’s overseas strategic bases 
while letting the political situation 
there deteriorate. That—like the ex- 
port of surplus arms to the Middle 
East—was a blunder characteristic of 
the fragmentation of responsibility 
that took place in Churchill’s later 
years as Prime Minister. 


The Hesitant and the Powerless 


In theory an American election year, 
when the Administration is politi- 
cally inhibited from any bold in- 
itiative in foreign affairs, is one in 
which Britain could usefully take 
the lead, and there are plenty of 
people in London who argue that 
this should be Britain’s role. But this 
theory founders on the fact—this 
year more than any other—that only 
the United States can provide the 
necessary material support. Whereas 
in 1953 or 1954 it was possible to 
envisage a more equal partnership 
between Britain and the United 
States as the former regained eco- 
nomic equilibrium, the events of 








the last year have made the partners 
still more unequal. Britain is again 
in the throes of an economic crisis 
brought on by creeping inflation 
and the drying up of many of its 
export markets. The United States 
has not only become increasingly 
strong economically but has begun 
to surpass Britain (thanks to the 
huge resources devoted to research 
at the time of the Korean War) in 
the design and production of weap- 
ons, planes, and guided missiles. 

There is a strong feeling in Lon- 
don among members of both the 
major parties that the only answer 
the West can make to the Soviet bid 
for Asia is an imaginative program 
of economic aid for capital expan- 
sion and the development of public 
services in underdeveloped coun- 
tries on the lines that Harold Stas- 
sen and Nelson Rockefeller have 
been advocating. But Britain has al- 
most no resources to put into any 
such plan: It is an open secret that 
the British Treasury had the great- 
est difficulty in finding cash for the 
modest British contribution ($15 
million out of $70 million) toward 
the Anglo-American grant for the 
foundation of the Aswan High Dam. 
If Washington is hesitant, Whitehall 
is powerless. 

Another instance of the same prob- 
lem is visible in NATO. Last Decem- 
ber the Nato Council decided 
that high priority must be given 
to improving the air defenses of 
Europe and to supporting the ground 
forces with guided missiles. It is only 
from the United States that such 
equipment is available, quite apart 
from the question of financing 
them. The disparity in the military 
strength—and therefore of the power 
to make decisions—between the 
United States and its allies is grow- 
ing rather than diminishing. 


The Khrushchev Test 


Lloyd's first major test as a For 
eign Secretary will come when 
Khrushchev and Bulganin visit Lon- 
don in April. It will also be, in a 
way, a test of his relations with his 
Prime Minister. There was little 
concealment about the fact that 
Eden and Macmillan had had serious 
differences of opinion about the way 
in which Russia should be con- 
fronted after the failure of the Ge 
neva Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
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and particularly after the abuse 
heaped on Britain by Khrushchev 
during his tour of India and Burma. 
Macmillan, who had taken a very 
strong line with Molotov at the 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting—much 
stronger than Dulles, who wished to 
extract some residue of success from 
it-had little sympathy with his 
chiel’s attitude that Britain should 
behave as if nothing had happened. 
(It should be said in fairness to 
Eden that this was not the reason 
for his moving Macmillan from 
the Foreign Office to the Treas- 
ury; the Cabinet changes had been 
decided upon at least two months 
earlier.) It is generally agreed that 
Eden is a brilliant negotiator and 
repairman for seemingly hopeless 
diplomatic situations—as he proved 
in 1954 over the Indo-China armis- 
tice and the collapse of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community. But, 
critics within his own party maintain, 
he is not outstandingly creative. 
Will Lloyd, with his toughness 
and realism, take the opportunity of 
the Russian visit really to confront 
Khrushchev and Bulganin with the 
implications of their new Middle 
Eastern and Far Eastern policy? And 
if he does, will it bring him into 
conflict with Eden? He has been 
Eden’s political protégé, and it will 
not be easy for him to establish his 
independence since Eden still insists 
on running foreign affairs himself. 


Heir to Leadership? 


Selwyn Lloyd is not likely to have 
as much of the limelight in the near 
future as Harold Macmillan at the 
Treasury. Macmillan may well prove 
to be a very good Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; he is already talking to 
industry and labor with a stern voice 
whose like has not been heard in 
the land since the passing of Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps. The general criticism 
about the indecisiveness of Eden’s 
leadership springs at bottom from 
a deep sense of uneasiness about 
economic rather than foreign policy, 
and so it is to Macmillan that the 
political laurels will go if there 
should be an improvement in Brit- 
ain’s domestic and international eco- 
nomic position. 

But Macmillan is sixty-two years 
ld to Lloyd’s fifty-one, and his 
Parliamentary and public manner is 
‘oo fumbling to make him a likely 
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contender for the leadership. In 
fact, Lloyd’s political strength lies 
partly in his youth and potential. 
He is one of the few Conservative 
leaders of first-class ability who strad- 
dle the gap in age between Eden 
and Macmillan—members of that 
small band who survived the First 
World War—and the younger Tories 
who are all in their thirties and 
forties. He is a man of great physical 
vigor, while his senior colleagues are 
mostly tired men. Eden is a man of 
delicate though not ill health, and 
has somehow failed to capture the 
imagination of his countrymen. R. 
A. Butler, who a year or two ago 
was the obvious rival to Eden, is to- 
day a deeply discouraged man who 
has seen his economic policy fail for 





reasons largely outside his control. 
He has also been deeply affected by 
the death of his wife. 


A HUNDRED years ago the best po- 
litical analyst of his time, Walter 
Bagehot, wrote of Sir Robert Peel 
that “A constitutional statesman is 
in general a man of common opin- 
ions and uncommon abilities.” That 
is a not unfair description of Selwyn 
Lloyd, or for that matter of Hugh 
Gaitskell, the new leader of the 
Labour Party. A Britain that is now 
forced to take a detailed inventory 
of its economic, military, and inter- 
national position may well decide 
to cast its political debate around 
these two unromantic but effective 
figures. 


The Soviets and the Asians 


A Canadian journalist’s surprising eyewitness report 


I. NORMAN SMITH 


I HAVE recently returned to my 
home in Ottawa alter a visit to 
the Soviet Union as a reporter trav- 
eling with Lester B. Pearson, Cana- 
dian Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. This was followed by ten 
days in Singapore for the Colombo 
Plan meeting, and a ten-thousand- 
mile ramble around Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Mr. Pearson and his party flew 
to Moscow in a Royal Canadian Air 
Force plane. There were no inci- 
dents, other than a pause in Berlin 
to pick up a Russian navigator and 
wireless operator. We spent six days 
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in Moscow, one in Leningrad, and 
one in the Crimea, where Mr. Pear- 
son went to spend the night at the 
resort home of Nikita $. Khrushchev, 
a night that featured a great vodka- 
drinking dinner hard on the heels 
of a solid two-hour discussion in 
which Marshal Bulganin and the Ca- 
nadian Ambassador to the Soviet Un- 
ion joined Pearson and Khrushchev. 


The Unconventional Story 


What I reported on Russia can 
be summarized quite briefly. I 
found a Moscow of broad thorough- 
fares crowded with automobiles and 
pedestrians and equipped with the 
finest in subway transit. 

I walked alone by day and night 
through filty-odd miles of Moscow’s 
streets and stores and markets, and 
encountered only friendly curiosity 
and good-natured assistance when I 
needed to point to a word in my 
Russian dictionary. 

The food stores had _ plentiful 
stocks of attractive goods that 
were selling at reasonable prices to 
ordinary citizens. Handsome cloth- 
ing and luxury gadgets or furnish- 
ings were prohibitively expensive, 
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but a plain shirt or a subway ride 
or an ice-cream cone or potatoes or 
a book or a theater ticket seemed 
cheaper than in our living standard. 

I saw the permanent Soviet Ag- 
ricultural Exhibition. It is probably 
ten times larger than Canada’s Na- 
tional Exhibition at Toronto, and all 
the year round it painstakingly and 
excitingly educates for two weeks at 
a time thousands of the best farm- 
ers brought from all over the na- 
tion at state expense—educates them 
in agriculture and associated arts 
and crafts, and in the basic Soviet 
ideals of politics and citizensiup. 
Russia claims to have opened new 
soil last year equaling Canada’s en- 
tire cultivated prairie acreage. 

The Russians I saw looked healthy 
but they dressed drably and cheaply 
and so at first glance seemed spirit- 
less and even unhappy. But if you 
looked again you found them as 
ready to smile as anybody else, quick 
to argue or to clown, by no means 
all cut to a common pattern—except 
in clothing. 

But they had an added something 
I can only describe as curiosity, or 
perhaps even keenness. Their good 
bookshops were jammed with cus- 
tomers, the Agricultural Exhibition 
was crowded with farmers and city 
dwellers alike, seeing and carefully 
studying the exhibits. Masses of the 
ordinary public flowed through the 
Kremlin treasure halls and the Len- 
ingrad gallery; conducted student 
tours were encountered every day in 
all manner of places; hotel reception 
clerks and subway guards seemed to 
pass every idle moment reading 
books or government literature. In 
short, I got the feeling that here 
was a people with more individual- 
ity, more spirit, more pride in coun- 
try, better health, and greater energy 
than I had been led to believe. 


I SUPPOSE it is now time for me to 
make clear that I am not defend- 
ing Communism. I loathe it in mind, 
heart, and soul. When I hunted out 
a Roman Catholic Church in Mos- 
cow I could see beyond doubt that 
people of that religion are persecut- 
ed, even if, as some suggest, Protes- 
tant Russians are being given a 
slightly freer course. I am aware, 
too, that work camps and jails are 
full, that the Russian people are 
perhaps being driven to read their 
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books and study their homework and 
develop their country and resources, 
and that individual freedoms as we 
know them are rare indeed. Finally, 
I know that the Kremlin’s long-term 
aim is to rule first its own people and 
then the world’s. But I wrote 
of the things I had seen and not of 
the things I might have liked to see. 


None So Blind... 


Since returning I have found from 
letters and phone calls and personal 
conversations that Canada is full of 
people who know infinitely more 





about Russia than I do. Almost 
without exception none of them has 
been there. I gather, too, that this 
has been the discovery of others who 
went on Mr. Pearson’s party, and 
that the Minister’s own revelations 
have been received with more than 
the traditional grain of salt allotted 
Cabinet Ministers’ pronouncements. 

The majority of readers apparent- 
ly ignored my criticism of Russian 
life and my indictment of Russian 
intent. Instead, they fastened exclu- 
sively and resentfully on everything 
I said about power and progress, 
about health and relative content- 
ment. Some heatedly contested my 
right to any view on Russia because 
I had been only in Moscow, Len- 








ingrad, and the Crimea. A few 
snuggled comfortably into their own 
conception of Russia by asserting 
that I was a “pink” and _ prob. 
ably had received free board and 
lodging in Moscow. I am not just 
talking about a few crackpots; the 
unwillingness to accept the Russian 
story is widespread. I believe it is 
a national failing in Canada of great 
potential danger. I believe it is no 
less an American failing. 

Because we deplore Communist 
ways, we tend to understimate the 
Russians and belittle their achieve. 
ments. Some of us believe with fire. 
hot certainty that Russia is going 
to declare war on us when the time 
is ripe. We should, then, be vigilant 
in our study of Soviet warmaking 
potential. Some of us cling to the 
belief that somehow we can and 
must coexist. We should, then, be 
zealous in our efforts to clear away 
the barriers of mutual mistrust, to 
base our policies upon facts rather 
than upon fancies and fears. 


The Other Inventory 


What are the facts? Among the dark- 
est are the purges, the prisons and 
oppressions, the inhumanity to man, 
the labyrinthine foreign policy. I do 
not ask that they be minimized; on 
the contrary, I state them first. But 
an inventory of Russia’s wrongs 
would take a book, and there is an- 
other inventory that should also 
concern us deeply. 

q The New York Times on Jan- 
uary 24, 1956, reported that accord- 
ing to the new Soviet Five-Year 
Plan Russia would be producing 
between two and two and a half 
million kilowatts of atomic energy 
by 1960. Against this, Britain plans 
to have a generating capacity of one 
and a half to two million kilowatts 
by 1965, and in the United States 
six major atomic projects are sched- 
uled to have a combined capacity of 
689,000 kilowatts in 1960. 

q The Kiwanis Magazine recently 
presented a six-page report of the 
twelve American farmers who toured 
the Soviet Union last summer and 
who found things back on the farm 
in Russia as impressive as I found 
the cities of Moscow and Leningrad. 
Are we going to call these Midwest 
farmers pinkos? 

{ Testimony to the Soviet Union's 
increasing military strength has been 
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impressive. In December Jane’s All 
the World’s Aircraft announced in 
London that Russian air strength was 
growing rapidly and would soon 
challenge western air superiority. 
General Nathan F. Twining, U.S. 
Air Force Chief of Staff, said last 
October that the Soviet rate of prog- 
ress in plane production was much 
greater than that of the United 
States. “They possess,” he said, 
“thousands more combat airplanes 
than we do.” Admiral Jerauld K. 
Wright, NATo’s navy chief, said the 
Russian submarine fleet was larger 
than those of all other nations put 
together. 

€ Sir Winston Churchill, in his 
first major speech since the 1954 
general election, said in December: 
“Technological education is an all- 
important subject in which Great 
Britain has allowed herself to fall 
behind. We are already surpassed 
by Russia on a scale which is most 
alarming.” 

€ In London Sir Robert Shone, 
executive member of the Iron and 
Steel Board who headed a mission to 
the Russian steel industry recently, 
said that in Russia’s modern steel 
plants output per man was equal to 
Britain’s best rate, and that the best 
rates in England and the United 
States would have to increase more 
rapidly than at present if they were 
to keep pace with the acceleration 
in Russia. He reported that financial 
incentives, propaganda, and social 
rewards were increasing Russian 
workers’ output. 


Mr. Pearson Is Shaken 


There has been more general tes- 
timony. James Sinclair, the Cana- 
dian Fisheries Minister, recentiy 
spent two months in the Soviet 
Union, traversing the country from 
Moscow to the Pacific. On his return 
he reported the passion for learning 
he found in the Russian people. He 
found nothing phony in the Rus- 
sian fishermen’s talk of longing for 
peace. He described gigantic indus- 
trial strides made by Russia, and an 
ever-increasing emphasis on science 
and technology. Russia, he found, 
is putting great emphasis on educa- 
tion. Teachers are now rated next to 
Communist Party bosses in the So- 
Viet social scale, and the finest build- 
ings in many Russian communities 
are the schools. 
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Mr. Pearson’s speeches, however, 
provide the best summary of our col- 
lective impressions and conclusions. 
“I have come back,” he said, “very 
worried that we may be failing to 
adapt our foreign policies to the 
changing conditions. . . 

“Where there is a clearly defined 
western policy it is too often con- 
cerned with the necessary, if limited 
and often inadequate, goal of con- 
taining Communism by merely mili- 
tary means... . 

“We will lose ground unless we 
readapt our tactics... . 

“Time is perhaps no longer on 
our side, for the first time since the 
cold war started.” 

Mr. Pearson made clear he had 
been in Russia only a short time 
and hadn’t seen the whole country, 
but he said his eight days shook 
him. “Shook” is his word, and he is 
known as a man who doesn’t shake 
easily. 

“My abiding impression,” said 
Mr. Pearson, “was one of great pow- 
er on the part of the state, of mas- 
sive power, massive strength, indeed 
of great collective wealth and of in- 
flexible purpose . . . One certainly 
does not get the impression after 
visiting Russia that they are a beat- 
en, servile, lifeless people. One does 
not even get the impression that they 
miss their freedom as we would miss 
s+ 

“We know our system is stronger. 
We know it deep down in our hearts 
—because it is based on the free man. 
But by that very token they say 
they will prevail because our free- 
dom in the western world is degen- 
erating into license and luxury and 
laziness. Their system, based .on to- 
tal control and one hundred per 
cent discipline, produces a people 
who are patient, strong, and will- 
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ing to accept sacrifices for the state. 
Again it is up to us to prove that 
they are wrong.” 

His statements had little impact 
on the Canadian mind. 


N ONE of his recent speeches Mr. 

Pearson said he wasn’t sure that 
the revolution he saw going on in 
Asia and Southeast Asia wasn’t even 
more important, historically, than 
what he had seen in Russia. On the 
strength of my own brief visits to 
Asia, I suspect he is right. 

I know that the United States has 
increased its appropriations for Asia 
in recent years, and that the Ad- 
ministration is hoping to raise them 
again. But I doubt if Americans are 
yet doing as much as they need to 
do for their own good. 

I am sure that Canadians are not 
doing enough. True, Canada recent- 
ly increased its aid to the Colombo 
Plan by $8 million a year. But that 
brings us only to a per capita cost 
of $2.20 for every Canadian. It is 
fantastically out of scale, whether 
judged as a compassionate grant or 
as a defense against Communism. 

The last annual report of the 
Colombo Plan committee warned of 
the rapid increase of population in 
Southeast Asia, perhaps by ten mil- 
lion a year, and declared per capita 
food consumption was not only be- 
low accepted nutrition standards but 
below prewar levels. That is, in the 
fundamental of all fundamentals— 
eating—things are getting worse, not 
better. 

In 1950, after a trip to Asia, I 
wrote that we were losing ground 
in the Far East. Since then, the 
forces of the United Nations have 
made terms with the Communists in 
Korea; the West has lost half of 
Indo-China and maintains a most 
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slippery hold on Malaya and Singa- 
pore; Japan is beginning to show 
signs of ferment; Communist China 
has increased in power and stature; 
and Formosa has become no more 
than an embarrassing and pathetic 
island. 

This is not just my say-so. On 
February 2 the New York Times 
quoted a study released by the Jap- 
anese Economic Planning Board in 
Tokyo. The study concluded that 
the United States is losing the bat- 
tle of economic aid to Southeast 
Asia and the Middle East—losing it, 
that is, to Russia. It gave these rea- 
sons: Russia is offering easier terms 
and taking payment in surplus com- 
modities; Moscow is not dictating 
how the money is to be spent or 
linking its program to military com- 
mitments. 


Mr. Nehru’s Excitement 


We in the West may feel, in our 
comfortable wisdom, that Asian pov- 
erty is too big for solution. The 
Asian leaders don’t. On Christmas 
Day Prime Minister Nehru spoke of 
the enthusiasm of drawing up In- 
dia’s second Five-Year Plan. 

“What more exciting task,” he 
asked, “could there be for any peo- 
ple than to plunge themselves in 
this huge wave, to co-operate with 
millions of people and to raise the 
level of these millions?” 

In Canada and the United States 
we don’t think much of five-vear 
plans, chiefly because God in His 
infinite kindness has made them 
seemingly unnecessary. We scoffed 
at the Russian plans, you'll remem- 
ber. Yet they worked; and now 
they’re starting another one. India 
means to make its plan work, either 
with or without outside help. 

Mr. Nehru says it is “exciting” to 
work at such a plan. This was the 
kind of excitement I sensed in Rus- 
sia. The people seemed to feel in- 
volved in what they were doing or 
making. They may not know all the 
directions or the plans, but the dy- 
namic of something big is at work 
on them. We may laugh at their 
naiveté, at their zeal and their ex- 
citement. Caring less and less about 
more and more is becoming the ban- 
ner of our individual freedom. The 
time may eventually come when even 


if we cared more it couldn’t matter 


less. 








Knowland: 
Who Wants 


DOUGLASS CATER 


— F. KNoOwLAND, who for 
nearly three years now has been 
the Republican Floor Leader in the 
Senate, provides an interesting con- 
trast to his Democratic opposite 
number, Lyndon Johnson. They are 
both forty-seven years old, big, strong 
of feature but not particularly hand- 
some. There the similarity ends. 

Johnson, the Texan, is rangy, raw- 
boned, restless; he roams the Senate 
Chamber and cloakrooms exercising 
his leadership—hardly slowed down 
by a coronary attack—by keeping in 
constant direct communion with his 
colleagues. Knowland, the Cali- 
fornian, is heavy-set and ponderous, 
with the powerful skull and physique 
of a prize fighter but the slow, me- 
thodical responses of a man disci- 
plined to more sedentary sports. 
Knowland’s leadership, someone has 
remarked, is like that of the old-time 
cavalry colonel: He takes his posi- 
tion well out in front of the troops, 
never looking back lest he under- 
mine morale. 

Knowland’s seeming calm while in 
the Chamber is broken by the tur- 
bulence of his facial expressions. His 
frown of concentration creases great 
furrows upon his forehead and 
knots his brow like a constricted 
muscle. In anger, ropy veins push 
out; his brows appear to move to- 
gether, kneading the fleshy area be- 
tween as an ordinary man might 
clench his fist. His smile, while rarer, 
can be a pretty fearsome thing too. 
With all this, his colleagues attest 
that temperamentally Knowland is 
a shy man behind the awesome ex- 
terior and the booming voice, a poli- 
tician who is profoundly uneasy in 
the personal relationships that are 
his daily burden. 


I MOTION, Senator Knowland car- 
ries himself forward at a relentless 
pace, head thrust forward, arms 
swinging, in great swift strides as if 
he were enacting a comic panto- 
mime of the man with a burning 














The Man 
to Be Taft 


mission. But for Knowland there is 
nothing comic about his mission. 
Knowland thinks, it has been said, 
the same way he walks. Somewhere 
along the way he fixed his destina- 
tion as the Presidency itself. Having 
made this decision, his impatience 
to get there has been thinly con- 
cealed. Months before Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s heart attack last September 
Knowland had declared solemnly in 
a television interview that the Re- 
publican Party did not need a “tre- 
luctant” candidate in 1956. After 
the President’s return to Washing- 
ton, Knowland alone among the 
top Republican leaders publicly 
prodded him to make a prompt de- 
cision on whether to run again. 

Since then Knowland has made 
many trips to conservative Repub- 
lican strongholds, where he has re- 
portedly kindled hope in tired old 
breasts where hope once burned 
brightly for Robert A. Taft. Know- 
land has allowed his name, or dele- 
gates pledged to him, to be entered 
in half a dozen states, although he 
has cheerlessly affirmed that he will 
bow out in favor of Eisenhower. 

In early February, a rallying cry 
was sent out in support of Know- 
land’s candidacy by James L. Wick, 
executive publisher of Human 
Events, a weekly tip sheet some- 
what to the right of the Republican 
right wing. “Don’t waste precious 
time, energy and money seeking to 
change left-wingers into right-wing- 
ers,” Wick urged. “In the first place, 
it’s too late for that. In the second 
place, conservatives are already in 
the majority—in your state, in al- 
most every state.” Knowland \ ould 
be the next President, Wick jrom- 
ised, “If conservatives . . . will «work 
as hard for Knowland in 1956 as 
Ohio conservatives worked for Taft 
in 1950...” (No mention was :made 
of Taft’s Presidential bids of !940, 
1948, and 1952.) 

Thus, Knowland has move: de: 
liberately to take on the role o! op: 
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position candidate within the Re- 
publican Party. He has accepted and 
even encouraged the public image 
of himself as the nominee of the 
tight corps of a Republican Old 
Guard that could not win the nomi- 
nation even before Eisenhower Re- 
publicanism began to transform the 
party. It is a strange fate for a man 
still in the prime of his political life 
who was once the youthful pro- 
tégé of Earl Warren and who in 
1949 joined the abortive intraparty 
revolt against Taft’s leadership in 
the Senate. 


Strong for Coolidge 


William Fife Knowland was born on 
June 26, 1908, in Alameda, Califor- 
nia, across the bay from San Fran- 
cisco. His grandfather had done 
very well in lumber. His father, 
Joseph Russell Knowland, Jr., served 
six terms in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, but was defeated in a 
bid for the Senate in 1914. That 
year, he arranged to buy a half 
interest in the Oakland Tribune 
from Mrs. Herminia Peralta Dargie, 
the widow of its former publisher, 
and thus laid the foundation for 
more lasting Knowland political 
power in California. The Knowland 
family now owns the paper. 

The Knowlands, though they fol- 
lowed Teddy Roosevelt into the 
Bull Moose camp, were firmly root- 
ed political conservatives. An old 
associate has said that probably the 
only radical ever to cross young 
Knowland’s path was the theologian 
George Albert Coe, a belligerent ex- 
ponent of the social gospel who mar- 
ried the Senator’s Aunt Sadie. But 
Knowland’s contacts with his uncle 
were probably fleeting. Last summer, 
a student preparing his doctoral 
dissertation on the now deceased 
Coe wrote Knowland a letter asking 
for any recollections. He received no 
reply. 

Knowland, who was only four 
years old at the time Teddy Roose- 
velt split the Republican Party 
tanks, seems never to have wavered 
from the line of straight party loyal- 
ty. At twelve, while still in grammar 
school, he delivered a speech for 
the Harding-Coolidge ticket. Four 
years later, he was finance chairman 
of the Coolidge-Dawes Club of 
Alameda, a hefty high-school kid 
presiding over politicians several 
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times his age. At the University of 
California Knowland was beaten in 
his campaign for class president— 
one of his few political defeats—but 
distinguished himself as chairman 
of the Hoover-Curtis Club in 1928. 

This background of party fidelity 
offered some comfort to Administra- 
tion leaders during the heyday of 
McCarthy’s power, when there was 
speculation that Knowland might 
join a third-party movement. Mar- 
tin Hayden, Washington  corre- 
spondent of the Detroit News, who 





was a fellow officer and roommate of 
Knowland’s during the Second 
World War, recalls a debate they 
had in 1944 when the late Senator 
Joseph H. Ball (R., Minnesota) 
jumped the party traces to support 
Roosevelt’s fourth term. Major 
Knowland felt it was inexcusable. 


igang NoT so much of a political 
boy wonder as Harold Stassen 
or Richard Nixon, Knowland was 
still pretty precocious. Only three 
years out of college, he ran for the 
state legislature and became its 
youngest member. At twenty-seven 
he was the youngest state senator. 
He was the youngest member of the 
Republican National Committee and 
the youngest chairman of its execu- 
tive committee. In 1945, after three 
years’ Army service, he was ap- 
pointed to the Senate by, Governor 


Warren to fill the vacancy left by 
Hiram Johnson's death. 

Knowland’s admirers have claimed 
that he attained maturity at an ex- 
ceptionally early age. Certainly 
there is no evidence that he ever 
went through a period of doubt and 
soul searching common to many 
young men and women who began 
their careers during the grim de- 
pression years. Knowland appears to 
have made most of his basic deci- 
sions early. At eighteen he married 
the girl he had been going steady 
with since the sixth grade; she had 
been vice-president of the _high- 
school student body when he was 
president. 

Helen Herrick Knowland contra- 
dicts the legend that Washington is 
a city of great men and the women 
they married when they were very 
young. Friends say that she is a viva- 
cious as weli as a highly imaginative 
woman who is generously endowed 
with the sense of humor her husband 
lacks. She wrote a novel in 1949, 
Madame_ Baltimore, which dealt 
with marital infidelity and murder 
in the nation’s capital. Though it 
was hardly the kind of thing likely 
to be helpful to a politician’s career, 
Knowland evidently approved its 
publication. Since then, however, it 
has been reported that he has dis- 
couraged her literary career. 


For Shame, Madam! 


Knowland has for a long time dis- 
played a rigidity in his make-up that 
is the despair of his associates. Mar- 
tin Hayden, his wartime roommate, 
tells of having served with him on 
a court-martial involving a rape. 
The presiding officer cautioned the 
participants not to discuss the case 
outside the courtroom. Late that 
night, in the privacy of their own 
room, Hayden chanced to mention 
the case. Knowland reproved him 
sternly for violating orders. 

When Knowland got the Senate 
appointment while he was still over- 
seas, he tried unsuccessfully to get 
his discharge papers revised. They 
contained a stricture against disclo- 
sure of classified information which 
he felt might help him in Senatorial 
debate. He once admonished a fel- 
low Senator’s wife for jaywalking, 
arguing that she ought to set an 
example in law abiding. 

This propensity to take things 
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literally when so much Senate action 
is feint and maneuver caused some 
bewilderment among Washington 
correspondents during his first years 
as a Senator. He was classified as a 
member of the liberal Republican 
bloc by some, as a conservative by 
others. His party-unity voting rec- 
ord was low. (It has improved 
since.) In one of his early debates 
he boldly took on Taft over the 
issue of which should be reduced 
first, the public debt or taxes. Taft 
argued for a tax cut, using the 
Keynesian approach that consumer 
purchasing power had to be main- 
tained during a time of diminished 
military spending. Knowland spoke 
for debt reduction, arguing that 
“fiscal rectitude” made it obligatory. 


i eee was not a member of 
the small coterie of Republican 
Senators such as McCarthy, Jenner, 
and Kem—winners in the so-called 
meat-shortage election of 1946—who 
seemed to take as their mission the 
destruction of every last shred of 
responsible domestic and foreign 
policy. It is difficult to discern from 
his votes just what he believed con- 
cerning the role of the Federal gov- 
ernment in domestic matters. Along 
with Taft, he supported Federal aid 
to education. Unlike Taft, he was 
against the broad-scale Housing Act 
of 1949 and has continued to be 
chary of the public-housing pro- 
gram. He has favored strong civil- 
rights legislation and even co-spon- 
sored an effort to override Southern 
opposition with a cloture resolution. 
On foreign policy toward Europe, 
his votes have generally followed the 
path of bipartisanship, in marked 
distinction to the other “meat-short- 
age” Senators. When the British 
loan came before the Senate in 1946 
Knowland made the rather unusual 
proposal that it should be paid out 
only when production exceeded con- 
sumption in the United States. Since 
then, however, he has supported 
most of the postwar programs, balk- 
ing a bit at Point Four and usually 
favoring the less drastic economy 
cuts at appropriation time. Here as 
on the military program, he has not 
been recalcitrant, but neither has he 
displayed much anxiety about 
whether the United States may fall 
short of meeting international re- 
sponsibilities. 
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Leopards, Tigers, and Other Cats 


It is toward the Far East that Know- 
land has revealed an anxiety that has 
made him defy and at times threaten 
outright revolt against the Eisen- 
hower Administration. Toward the 
forces of Nationalist China his pas- 
sionate hope has increased as their 
capabilities have dwindled. 

Mrs. Knowland once wrote in a 
magazine article, “In college Billy 
studied Russian and came across 
Lenin’s now-famous sentence: “The 
road to Paris is through Peking.’ He 
pondered, and realized what this 
meant. . . . Most everything he has 
done since has been intended to 
block that road to Paris.” In one 
way or another, Knowland has used 
that quotation from Lenin in almost 
every foreign-policy speech he has 
given. 

Ironically, it appears to be of 
dubious origin. The closest thing to 
it in Lenin’s published utterances 
was his much more typically verbose 
assertion in 1923: “In the last an- 
alysis, the outcome of the struggle 
will be determined by the fact that 
Russia, India, and China, etc., con- 
stitute the overwhelming majority of 
the population of the globe. And it 
is precisely this majority of the pop- 
ulation that during the past few years 
has been drawn into the struggle for 
its emancipation with extraordinary 
rapidity, so that in this respect there 
cannot be the slightest shadow of 
doubt what the final outcome of the 
world struggle will be. . . .” 

Yet Knowland, whose keen inter- 
est in the Far East was heightened 
by a series of trips there after he 
became a Senator, has never seemed 
to take much interest in the non- 
military aspects of the struggle for 
Asia. His exasperation, for example, 
at the vagaries of India—ranking 
alongside China in Lenin’s listing— 






borders on outright hostility. “I do 
not believe we have the resources in 
this country to support simultane- 
ously a system of collective defense 
and a system of neutralism,” he told 
an interviewer. 


Le WHAT course of action would 
the Senator really welcome in 
the Far East? In the abstract, his 
philosophy is heavily weighted with 
admonitions about the Communist 
leopard not changing its spots and 
the United States not behaving like 
a paper tiger. Of Formosa, he asks 
with some sarcasm, what United Na- 
tions mouse will bell the Generalis- 
simo’s cat? 

When it comes to specific situa- 
tions he is obviously prepared to 
venture far. A number of times he 
has urged a military blockade of 
Red China, knowing full well that 
the National Security Council had 
rejected such a venture. Three times 
in 1954 he demanded that the Unit- 
ed States break off diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, once 
releasing the text of his telegram to 
the President before Eisenhower had 
a chance to read it—an act of dis- 
courtesy that was considered blatant 
in Washington. During the Senate 
debate on the Formosa Resolution, 
Knowland advanced the thesis that 
a Red Chinese attack on U.S. ships 
evacuating the National troops from 
the Tachens would constitute the 
act of aggression justifying reprisals 
against the mainland. More recently, 
he has ridiculed the Administra- 
tion’s position that the U.S. response 
to a Red assault on the offshore 
islands would be determined by our 
estimate of Communist intentions. 
“What nonsense is this?” Knowland 
demanded. ‘When the assault is ul 
der way, are we to inquire through 
the good offices of Mr. Hammat- 
skjold, of Mao Tse-tung and Chou 
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En-lai in Peiping as to whether their 
assault is only for possession of these 
outer ramparts?” 

Knowland once remarked crypti- 
cally, when queried about the pos: 
sible consequences ol his policy, “No 
responsible person should advocate a 
policy unless he recognizes that there 
might be certain actions.” He denies 
vehemently, however, that war would 
he the likely outcome of his policy. 
About the nature of the showdown 
between East and West he declines 
to speculate. “Certainly I do not be- 
lieve that the free world is the only 
one to experience stresses and 
strains,” he declared recently in an- 
swer to my question on this subject. 
It is a theme I have never seen de- 
veloped in his speeches, which clang 
with unceasing alarums about Com- 
munist aggression in Asia plotted by 
Kremlin cunning. Knowland acts as 
if he thinks that all of Asia’s prob- 
lems would be solved if we over here 
in America would only start getting 
tough. 


The Presidential Bug 

Like Taft, Knowland played an am- 
biguous role in the spectacle staged 
by the right-wing extremists who 
made charges of treason a substitute 
lor responsible opposition to the 
Truman Administration. Because of 
his concern with the Far East he 
joined unsparingly in the attack 
against the State Department of 
Dean Acheson. But he engaged in 
personalities only in a_ rather 
indirect way, suggesting, for ex- 
ample, that it would have been bet- 
ter to take General MacArthur to 
Yalta than to take Alger Hiss. Un- 
like Taft, Knowland did not public- 
ly condone, though he also never 
publicly condemned, the actions of 
Joseph McCarthy. 

Early in 1953, during the fight 
over the nomination of Charles E. 
Bohlen as Ambassador to Russia, 


Knowland displayed some revulsion 
against McCarthyism. The question 
at issue was whether three senior 
Foreign Service officers had in fact 
recommended Bohlen for the post, as 
‘ecretary Dulles testified they had— 
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whether, that is, Dulles had told the 
Senators a flat lie. Knowland, acting 
as floor leader for the ailing Taft, 
gravely announced that the Secre- 
tary had given to him, in confidence, 
a classified document that proved 
his assertion. McCarthy rose and de- 
manded that Senator Everett M. 
Dirksen, his partner in the attack 
on Bohlen, be allowed to examine 
the document. Knowland flushed 
beet red and refused. “When a letter 
comes to the Senate from the De- 
partment of State, I do not want to 
have to call in a handwriting expert 
to determine whether a forgery has 
been committed. . . . God help us if 
that is the basis upon which we have 
to operate!” he bellowed. 

But the compulsions to keep his 
peace with McCarthy and the rest 
were evidently stronger than his 
sense of outrage. Knowland main- 
tained his silence while McCarthy 
conducted his forays against the new 
Administration. When the decision 
was taken to appoint a committee to 
investigate censure charges against 
McCarthy, Knowland selected the 
Republican members and stated, 
“Personally, I would be willing to 
go on trial for my life before the 
group as a whole or before any in- 
dividual member. . .”” Four months 
later, on the day before the over- 
whelming censure vote against 
McCarthy, Senator Knowland an- 
nounced solemnly that after “‘prayer- 
ful consideration” he had conclud- 
ed, “. . . I do not believe the Senate 
should now, in an ex post facto sort 
of way, adopt a resolution of cen- 
Sure. .. 

“Mr. President,” he argued against 
the verdict of a committee he had 
helped appoint, “are we to have no 
statute of limitations at all?” A Sen- 
ator who knows Knowland as inti- 
mately as any remarked later, “Right 
then I knew he had the Presidential 
bug.” 


— the dominant leader in Con- 
gress of a party that had grown 
inured to being in perennial opposi- 
tion, died before he could demon- 
strate conclusively whether he would 
measure up to his party’s new re- 
sponsibilities. Knowland, who has 
brought to the Senate the same 
humorless qualities of leadership, 
has come more and more to take on 
a Taftian role. He has the same be- 






lief in rudimentary logic as the high- 
est order of intelligence and in stead- 
fast commitment to a cause, even a 
dying one, as the finest sort of states- 
manship. 

Like Taft, he has regarded the 
bid for the Presidency as an occasion 
for moving more to the right than 
to the center. Like Taft, he has be- 
come preoccupied with winning 
hard-core Republican support to the 
exclusion of the liberal Republican 
and independent groups who are 
vital to Republican victory. Like 
Taft, he has made it easy for more 
nimble party figures to move in 
on his left and occupy more favor- 
able positions in the political spec- 
trum. Richard Nixon, whom Gov- 
ernor Earl Warren refused flatly to 
endorse in his Senatorial bid, has 
become a great moderate as com- 
pared to William Knowland, War- 
ren’s hand-picked Senator. 

Like Taft, Knowland has an ele- 
ment of stiff, unyielding integrity, 
which gives him a certain attractive- 
ness as a political leader. (Human 
Fvents has labeled him ‘Mr. In- 
tegrity’” in the tradition of Taft’s 
“Mr. Republican.”) More than most 
members of Congress he is motivated 
by a strong sense of what he believes 
is right. But he states his beliefs in 
harsh, categorical terms rather than 
in terms that persuade, as a success- 
ful politician must do. For those who 
disagree with him, he is an honor- 
able but not particularly effective 
opponent. 

In a perceptive article written 
after Knowland had taken over as 
Republican Floor Leader, Mrs. 
Knowland commented that her hus- 
band needed to learn the technique 
of compromise. Though he has strug- 
gled manfully with the grueling 
chores of that job, he has still failed 
to attain the kind of leadership that 
brings diverse factions together. He 
it still better qualified as leader of 
a faction than of a party, much less 
of the nation. 

With Taft, one senses that at a 
different, earlier time he might have 
achieved his ultimate ambition. With 
Knowland—despite his honesty, his 
deep convictions, and his driving 
energies—one has no such feelings. It 
seems unlikely that Knowland could 
have become President of the Unit- 
ed States no matter when he was 
born. 




































literally when so much Senate action 
is feint and maneuver caused some 
bewilderment among Washington 
correspondents during his first years 
as a Senator. He was classified as a 
member of the liberal Republican 
bloc by some, as a conservative by 
others. His party-unity voting rec- 
ord was low. (It has improved 
since.) In one of his early debates 
he boldly took on Taft over the 
issue of which should be reduced 
first, the public debt or taxes. Taft 
argued for a tax cut, using the 
Keynesian approach that consumer 
purchasing power had to be main- 
tained during a time of diminished 
military spending. Knowland spoke 
for debt reduction, arguing that 
“fiscal rectitude” made it obligatory. 


ee was not a member of 
the small coterie of Republican 
Senators such as McCarthy, Jenner, 
and Kem—winners in the so-called 
meat-shortage election of 1946—who 
seemed to take as their mission the 
destruction of every last shred of 
responsible domestic and foreign 
policy. It is difficult to discern from 
his votes just what he believed con- 
cerning the role of the Federal gov- 
ernment in domestic matters. Along 
with Taft, he supported Federal aid 
to education. Unlike Taft, he was 
against the broad-scale Housing Act 
of 1949 and has continued to be 
chary of the public-housing _pro- 
gram. He has favored strong civil- 
rights legislation and even co-spon- 
sored an effort to override Southern 
opposition with a cloture resolution. 
On foreign policy toward Europe, 
his votes have generally followed the 
path of bipartisanship, in marked 
distinction to the other “meat-short- 
age” Senators. When the British 
loan came before the Senate in 1946 
Knowland made the rather unusual 
proposal that it should be paid out 
only when production exceeded con- 
sumption in the United States. Since 
then, however, he has supported 
most of the postwar programs, balk- 
ing a bit at Point Four and usually 
favoring the less drastic economy 
cuts at appropriation time. Here as 
on the military program, he has not 
been recalcitrant, but neither has he 
displayed much anxiety about 


whether the United States may fall 
short of meeting international re- 
sponsibilities. 
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Leopards, Tigers, and Other Cats 


It is toward the Far East that Know- 
land has revealed an anxiety that has 
made him defy and at times threaten 
outright revolt against the Eisen- 
hower Administration. Toward the 
forces of Nationalist China his pas- 
sionate hope has increased as their 
capabilities have dwindled. 

Mrs. Knowland once wrote in a 
magazine article, “In college Billy 
studied Russian and came across 
Lenin’s now-famous sentence: “The 
road to Paris is through Peking.’ He 
pondered, and realized what this 
meant. . . . Most everything he has 
done since has been intended to 
block that road to Paris.” In one 
way or another, Knowland has used 
that quotation from Lenin in almost 
every foreign-policy speech he has 
given. 

Ironically, it appears to be of 
dubious origin. The closest thing to 
it in Lenin’s published utterances 
was his much more typically verbose 
assertion in 1923: “In the last an- 
alysis, the outcome of the struggle 
will be determined by the fact that 
Russia, India, and China, etc., con- 
stitute the overwhelming majority of 
the population of the globe. And it 
is precisely this majority of the pop- 
ulation that during the past few years 
has been drawn into the struggle for 
its emancipation with extraordinary 
rapidity, so that in this respect there 
cannot be the slightest shadow of 
doubt what the final outcome of the 
world struggle will be... .” 

Yet Knowland, whose keen inter- 
est in the Far East was heightened 
by a series of trips there after he 
became a Senator, has never seemed 
to take much interest in the non- 
military aspects of the struggle for 
Asia. His exasperation, for example, 
at the vagaries of India—ranking 
alongside China in Lenin’s listing— 











borders on outright hostility. “I do 
not believe we have the resources in 
this country to support simultane- 
ously a system of collective defense 
and a system of neutralism,” he told 
an interviewer. 


{ges WHAT course of action would 
the Senator really welcome in 
the Far East? In the abstract, his 
philosophy is heavily weighted with 
admonitions about the Communist 
leopard not changing its spots and 
the United States not behaving like 
a paper tiger. Of Formosa, he asks 
with some sarcasm, what United Na- 
tions mouse will bell the Generalis- 
simo’s cat? 

When it comes to specific situa- 
tions he is obviously prepared to 
venture far. A number of times he 
has urged a military blockade of 
Red China, knowing full well that 
the National Security Council had 
rejected such a venture. Three times 
in 1954 he demanded that the Unit- 
ed States break off diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, once 
releasing the text of his telegram to 
the President before Eisenhower had 
a chance to read it—an act of dis- 
courtesy that was considered blatant 
in Washington. During the Senate 
debate on the Formosa Resolution, 
Knowland advanced the thesis that 
a Red Chinese attack on U.S. ships 
evacuating the National troops from 
the Tachens would constitute the 
act of aggression justifying reprisals 
against the mainland. More recently, 
he has ridiculed the Administra- 
tion’s position that the U.S. response 
to a Red assault on the offshore 
islands would be determined by our 
estimate of Communist intentions. 
“What nonsense is this?” Knowland 
demanded. ‘When the assault is un- 
der way, are we to inquire through 
the good offices of Mr. Hammar- 
skjold, of Mao Tse-tung and Chou 
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En-lai in Peiping as to whether their 
assault is only for possession of these 
outer ramparts?” 

Knowland once remarked crypti- 
cally, when queried about the pos: 
sible consequences ol his policy, “No 
responsible person should advocate a 
policy unless he recognizes that there 
might be certain actions.” He denies 
vehemently, however, that war would 
he the likely outcome of his policy. 
About the nature of the showdown 
between East and West he declines 
to speculate. “Certainly I do not be- 
lieve that the free world is the only 
one to experience stresses and 
strains,” he declared recently in an- 
swer to my question on this subject. 
It is a theme I have never seen de- 
veloped in his speeches, which clang 
with unceasing alarums about Com- 
munist aggression in Asia plotted by 
Kremlin cunning. Knowland acts as 
if he thinks that all of Asia’s prob- 
lems would be solved if we over here 
in America would only start getting 
tough. 


The Presidential Bug 


Like Taft, Knowland played an am- 
biguous role in the spectacle staged 
by the right-wing extremists who 
made charges of treason a substitute 
for responsible opposition to the 
Truman Administration. Because of 
his concern with the Far East he 
joined unsparingly in the attack 
against the State Department ol 
Dean Acheson. But he engaged in 
personalities only in a_ rather 
indirect way, suggesting, for ex- 
ample, that it would have been bet- 
ter to take General MacArthur to 
Yalta than to take Alger Hiss. Un- 
like Taft, Knowland did not public- 
ly condone, though he also never 
publicly condemned, the actions of 
Joseph McCarthy. 

Early in 1953, during the fight 
over the nomination of Charles E. 
Bohlen as Ambassador to Russia, 


Knowland displayed some revulsion 
against McCarthyism. The question 
at issue was whether three senior 
Foreign Service officers had in fact 
recommended Bohlen for the post, as 
Secretary Dulles testified they had— 
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whether, that is, Dulles had told the 
Senators a flat lie. Knowland, acting 
as floor leader for the ailing Taft, 
gravely announced that the Secre- 
tary had given to him, in confidence, 
a classified document that proved 
his assertion. McCarthy rose and de- 
manded that Senator Everett M. 
Dirksen, his partner in the attack 
on Bohlen, be allowed to examine 
the document. Knowland flushed 
beet red and refused. “When a letter 
comes to the Senate from the De- 
partment of State, I do not want to 
have to call in a handwriting expert 
to determine whether a forgery has 
been committed. . . . God help us if 
that is the basis upon which we have 
to operate!” he bellowed. 

But the compulsions to keep his 
peace with McCarthy and the rest 
were evidently stronger than his 
sense of outrage. Knowland main- 
tained his silence while McCarthy 
conducted his forays against the new 
Administration. When the decision 
was taken to appoint a committee to 
investigate censure charges against 
McCarthy, Knowland selected the 
Republican members and stated, 
“Personally, I would be willing to 
go on trial for my life before the 
group as a whole or before any in- 
dividual member. . .”” Four months 
later, on the day before the over- 
whelming censure vote against 
McCarthy, Senator Knowland an- 
nounced solemnly that after “prayer- 
ful consideration” he had conclud- 
ed, “. .. I do not believe the Senate 
should now, in an ex post facto sort 
of way, adopt a resolution of cen- 
sure. .. 

“Mr. President,” he argued against 
the verdict of a committee he had 
helped appoint, “are we to have no 
statute of limitations at all?” A Sen- 
ator who knows Knowland as inti- 
mately as any remarked later, “Right 
then I knew he had the Presidential 
bug.” 


ed 1, the dominant leader in Con- 
gress of a party that had grown 
inured to being in perennial opposi- 
tion, died before he could demon- 
strate conclusively whether he would 
measure up to his party’s new re- 
sponsibilities. Knowland, who has 
brought to the Senate the same 
humorless qualities of leadership, 
has come more and more to take on 
a Taftian role. He has the same be- 





lief in rudimentary logic as the high- 
est order of intelligence and in stead- 
fast commitment to a cause, even a 
dying one, as the finest sort of states- 
manship. 

Like Taft, he has regarded the 
bid for the Presidency as an occasion 
for moving more to the right than 
to the center. Like Taft, he has be- 
come preoccupied with winning 
hard-core Republican support to the 
exclusion of the liberal Republican 
and independent groups who are 
vital to Republican victory. Like 
Taft, he has made it easy for more 
nimble party figures to move in 
on his left and occupy more favor- 
able positions in the political spec- 
trum. Richard Nixon, whom Gov- 
ernor Earl Warren refused flatly to 
endorse in his Senatorial bid, has 
become a great moderate as com- 
pared to William Knowland, War- 
ren’s hand-picked Senator. 

Like Taft, Knowland has an ele- 
ment olf stiff, unyielding integrity, 
which gives him a certain attractive- 
ness as a political leader. (Human 
Fvents has labeled him “Mr. In- 
tegrity” in the tradition of Taft's 
“Mr. Republican.”) More than most 
members of Congress he is motivated 
by a strong sense of what he believes 
is right. But he states his beliefs in 
harsh, categorical terms rather than 
in terms that persuade, as a success- 
ful politician must do. For those who 
disagree with him, he is an honor- 
able but not particularly effective 
opponent. 

In a_ perceptive article written 
after Knowland had taken over as 
Republican Floor Leader, Mrs. 
Knowland commented that her hus- 
band needed to learn the technique 
of compromise. Though he has strug- 
gled manfully with the grueling 
chores of that job, he has still failed 
to attain the kind of leadership that 
brings diverse factions together. He 
it still better qualified as leader of 
a faction than of a party, much less 
of the nation. 

With Taft, one senses that at a 
different, earlier time he might have 
achieved his ultimate ambition. With 
Knowland—despite his honesty, his 
deep convictions, and his driving 
energies—one has no such feelings. It 
seems unlikely that Knowland could 
have become President of the Unit- 
ed States no matter when he was 
born. 














The Due Processing 


Of Harry Bridges 


PAUL JACOBS 


— NoT an abuse of due process 
that I’m suffering from,” Harry 
Bridges told one of his attorneys 
just before his most recent trial. 
“What I’m suffering from is an ex- 
cess of due process! I’ve got due 
process coming out of my ears.” 

“Due process” for the leader of the 
West Coast’s International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union (iLwvu) has included, since 
1934, innumerable investigations 
conducted by the Fai, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and the U.S. Immi- 
gration Service; two special Con- 
gressional hearings; the introduction 
of two Congressional bills, one of 
which passed, directed specifically 
at expediting his deportation; two 
lengthy administrative hearings be- 
fore special examiners; one criminal 
trial before a jury; one civil trial be- 
fore a judge alone; at least nine 
lower, circuit, and appellate courts’ 
decisions; one Immigration Appeals 
Board review; one Attorney Gen- 
eral’s ruling; and two U.S. Supreme 
Court edicts. 


BRIDGEs CASE has been before 

some court in fourteen of the 
nearly eighteen years since the first 
deportation warrant was_ issued 
against him. Twice, Federal agencies 
sought to deport Bridges as an alien, 
(Bridges came to this country in 
1920 from Australia.) Then, after 
having granted him citizenship dur- 
ing the war, the government accused 
him of perjury and made two at- 
tempts to take that citizenship away. 
The first and fourth government 
cases were lost for lack of evidence, 
and the second and third because 
some violation of due process de- 
stroyed the government suits. 

But maybe this almost intermina- 
ble conflict between the United 
States government and Harry Ren- 
ton Bridges has finally ended. The 
Attorney General failed to appeal, 
by last October 3, a July decision 
that acquitted Bridges, and thus 
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tacitly acknowledged the govern- 


ment’s latest failure. 
The Tortuous Red Line 


The reason for this mountain of 
litigation is, of course, Bridges’s rela- 
tionship to the Communist Party. 
From the beginning of his career as 
union leader on the docks in San 
Francisco in the early 1930's, Bridges 
has followed the party line through 
all its tortuous turnings. His sup- 
port of Roosevelt during the period 
of the “People’s Front” changed 
overnight to the anti-Roosevelt, iso- 
lationist position adopted by the 
Communists after the Nazi-Soviet 
pact. Then he flipped back again 
when the Soviet Union was attacked 
by Germany. Literally overnight, 
Bridges shifted from statements like 
“No worker has anything to gain by 
the entrance of the U.S. into the war 
under any conditions” to urging, 
months before Pearl Harbor, that 
the labor movement pass resolutions 
asking a declaration of war against 
Hitler. When war came, Bridges, 


then clo regional director, supported 
it so vigorously that he told one cio 
group: “To put it bluntly, I mean 
your unions of today must become 
instruments of speed-up of the work- 
ing people of America.” 

In 1943 he was booed off a San 
Pedro platform by members of his 
own union for urging that the sack- 
loads of cement carried on the long- 
shoremen’s lift be doubled. Union 
members who protested the speed-up 
were denounced as “fifth colum- 


nists” or “Hitler’s agents.” A famous 
California civil-rights attorney, A. L, 
Wirin, who represented many cio 
unions and councils, was described 
as an agent of Hirohito and was 
fired, with Bridges’s knowledge and 
approval, because he opposed the 
evacuation of the Japanese from the 
West Coast when the Communist 
Party was supporting it. 


B” FOLLOWING the party line is 
not in itself a crime. In order 
to accomplish Bridges’s deportation, 
the government, by its own admis. 
sion, could not “point the evidence 
toward anything less than member. 
ship in the Communist Party.” This 
has meant that the government has 
tried to prove that Bridges matched 
its own rather rigid image of a Com- 
munist Party member—a dues-pay- 
ing, card-carrying, totally committed, 
unquestioning agent of Moscow. 
Mere attendance at a party meeting 
or simply following the party line 
was not sufficient evidence of party 
membership to warrant deportation. 
The government had to show that 
he paid dues, was recorded as a mem- 
ber, and really was a committed 
servant of the party. In Bridges’s 
case it wasn’t that simple. 

The relationship between Harry 
Bridges and the Communist Party 
was not one in which the party gave 
orders and Bridges mechanically 
obeyed. Rather, the party generally 
found it necessary to “handle” 
Bridges, sometimes wheedling, some- 
times cajoling, always feeding his 
ego. The arrangement between 
Bridges and the party was something 
undreamed of in the government's 
philosophy, a quid pro quo working 
alliance. Bridges had party members 
to help him organize, build, and 
control the mwu; the party, with 
Bridges as cio regional director, was 
in an excellent position to control 
state and local cio councils. Bridges 
gave the front organizations a kind 
of status they would not otherwise 
have had. It has been a handy sétup 
on both sides. 


yea GOVERNMENT has proceeded in 
. this unusual case in a routine and 
rather wooden way. First, in each 
trial it established that Communists 
were committed to the violent over 
throw, etc., etc. Then it proceeded to 
examine the party’s operation in the 
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“An elephant is like a water pot.” The one who felt his 

ears said “like a basket.” Another fingered the tusks 
and said “An elephant is like a plow.” Feeling the legs, a 
fourth said “like a post.” And the blind man who touched the 
elephant’s belly asserted “An elephant is like a granary.” 


Ts BLIND MAN who touched the elephant’s head said 


It's the same way with the news. You touch a part and 
you think “This is how it is’ —but you may be wrong. Even 
when you understand one or more parts of the news per- 
fectly, you may still put the parts together incorrectly, you 
may still base an inexact over-all picture on them. To get 
the whole truth, you have to get the whole story. 
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helps you to piece together the many parts of the news into 
aclear, coherent picture. When parts of the picture are 
missing, THE REPORTER finds them and fills them in for you. 
Time and again, THE REPORTER has brought its readers the 
complete picture of an important issue when the American 
public knew only an inconclusive or misleading part. Such 
Original disclosures have won the acclaim of columnists, 
commentators, and leaders of public opinion all over the 
country. For example, it was THE REPORTER'S digging out 
and putting together of the unpublished facts about wire- 
lapping in America that won it the 1952 George Polk Special 
Award in Journalism. (THE REPORTER is the only magazine 
that has ever received this Award.) 















Using a bold new approach to journalism, THE REPORTER 
brings you the kind of information to which only specialists 
ordinarily have access—but it puts this information in terms 
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labor movement in a thoroughly un- 
sophisticated manner. 

It called some of its traveling 
panel of “expert” witnesses on Com- 
munism, and from their testimony 
one would get a picture of every 
Communist in the labor movement 
spending all his time loudly preach- 
ing armed revolution to his fellow 
union members. The government at- 
torneys were usually satisfied with 
the simplest answers to the naive 
questions directed at these “ex- 
perts,” and the variety and subtlety 
of Communist activity was never 
brought out. 

Little explanation was ever given 
by government witnesses of the ad- 
vantage the Communists in the labor 
movement took of legitimate griev- 
ances. There was little presentation 
of the Communists’ skill in control- 
ing a union for its name, its jobs, 
its influence in national labor circles, 
and its attractiveness to liberals. The 
fact that some _party-dominated 
unions have concentrated much 
more on “pork-chop” issues than on 
political questions, especially on the 
local level, was largely ignored in 
the trials. Similarly forgotten in the 
last two trials was the war period 
when the needs of the Soviet Union 
required that the Communist Party 
and its captive unions become the 
strongest supporters of American 
capitalism and the war effort. In- 
stead, from the testimony of the 
government witnesses emerged a 
shadowy impression of totally dedi- 
cated Bolshevik longshoremen whose 
meetings were devoted solely to dis- 
cussions of revolutionary tactics. 


The Fitness of Witnesses 

In one way the naiveté of the gov- 
ernment’s case is a cause for rejoic- 
ing, for it shows that we are not 
geared to the carrying out of polit- 
ical trials. Fortunately we lack some 
of the necessary accouterments of 
such trials, such as a trained staff of 
political prosecutors, skilled in ex- 
ploring the byways of theoretical 
deviations. 

But the government’s unrelenting 
effort to press its*primitive image of 
the Communist onto Bridges raises 
questions. There is the matter, for 
example, of how many times a man 
should be made to stand trial for 
the same offense. Since 1939, when 
Bridges was first acquitted of the 
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charge that he was a Communist 
Party member, he has been tried 
three more times on accusations 
that all revolved around the same 
central issue. Also, there is the ques- 
tion of the kind of witnesses the gov- 
ernment was finally willing to use. 

The government has always been 
forced to rely upon witnesses to try 
to prove that Bridges really did join 
the Communist Party and pay his 
dues, and toward the end of the 
series it was scraping the bottom of 
the barrel. The obvious personal bias 
and animus of many anti-Bridges 
witnesses had destroyed much of 
their credibility. After Bridges was 
acquitted in his first hearing, none 
of the thirty-two witnesses was used 
again in the second hearing. 

The verdict in the second hear- 
ing was based upon the testimony 
of only two of the government’s 
thirty-three witnesses, and the two 








were cut to one by higher courts. 
An entirely new crew of witnesses 
was found for the 1949 trials. 
The new team itself was not per- 
fectly satisfactory, in spite of the 
“guilty” verdict returned by the 
jury. One member admitted perjury 
during the trial itself, while two 
others were exposed as. perjurors at 
a later date. By 1955, the perjury 
exposures and the public oppro- 
brium attached to appearing in the 
trials cut the number of witnesses 
still further. The prosecution had 
a paucity of working materials. 











Expulsion from the CIO 


No such problems existed when it 
was the cio, instead of the govern- 
ment, that had Bridges on trial. 
For three days beginning May 17, 
1950, in the board room of the cio 
Building in Washington, D. C., the 
iLwu defended itself before a com- 
mittee of cio officials. The charge 
against Bridges’s union was that its 
policies were “consistently directed 
toward the achievement of the 
program and the purposes of the 
Communist Party rather than the 
objectives and policies set forth in 
the constitution of the cio.” The cio 
trial concentrated first on documen- 
tary proof of the rather easily dem- 
onstrated fact that the 1Lwu, under 
Bridges’s leadership, had followed 
“without deviation” the Communist 
Party line. Then two witnesses, both 
high cro officials, testified that they 
were present with Bridges at meet- 
ings where Communist Party officials 
explained changes in the party line 
to union leaders. Another witness 
discussed the positions actually taken 
by Bridges within the cio executive 
board, positions that never varied 
from those advocated by the party. 

The testimony of these witnesses, 
together with an enormous number 
of documents submitted, resulted in 
the committee’s recommendation 
that the 1Lwu be expelled from the 
cio. The question of Bridges’s party 
membership, essential to the depor- 
tation proceedings, was never raised 
by the cio and only came into the 
proceedings during Bridges’s cross- 
examination of a clo witness. Alter 
insistent questioning by Bridges, 
Hedley Stone, an ex-party member 
and official of the National Mari- 
time Union, finally stated his belief 
that Bridges was a party member. 

Today, as a result of his expulsion 
from the cro, Bridges is isolated from 
most of the American labor move- 
ment. He finds his allies among the 
East Coast waterfront unions and the 
West Coast waterfront employers, 
who, in the interests of “expedien- 
cy,” have co-operated with Bridges 
since 1948. 


Strength from the Past 


But expelling a man from the cio, a 
voluntary organization, is one thing, 
and deporting him from the United 
States is quite another. The clo 
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could look at the political record 
and, by convention vote, approve 
the expulsion. The government, nec- 
esarily, is more limited, and must 
deal not with political opinions but 
with the concrete fact of party mem- 
bership. The prodigious effort to 
prove such membership in Bridges’s 
case certainly increased his power by 
helping to make him a martyr. 

To understand this, one must 
know the background of the San 
Francisco waterfront. Even though 
only a third or less of today’s 1Lwu 
membership are longshoremen, the 
union and its leader are still identi- 
fed with hard-bitten, rugged, and 
profane dock wallopers whose hand 
hooks hang down from the back 
pockets of their jeans as they descend 
into the cargo holds. And life on the 
front is still far from easy. The 
longshoremen get high pay, have 
good working conditions, and hire out 
by rotation from the union hall in- 
stead of by the corrupt shape-up, but 
they still get crushed in the ’tween- 
deck hold. Three-fingered hands are 
- at all uncommon, grasping heavy 

coffee mugs in the dockside cafés. In 
many ways, the character associated 
with today’s 1Lwu was set by yester- 
day's waterfront conditions. 

It was by his onslaught against 
those miserable conditions that 
Bridges first came into prominence 
in the San Francisco general strike 
of 1934. He gained much _ public 
wmpathy for his successful efforts to 
erase corruption from the docks. 
During and following the 1934 
wike, the employers’ attempt to 
characterize Bridges as a Communist 
met with almost total disbelief in 
most of the community. The govern- 
ment’s apparent joining of forces 
with the anti-union employers as it 
attempted to denort Rridges built 
'p for him an accretion of support. 

The attacks unon him by the 
employers—until 1948—and the con- 
tinual government prosecutions have 
placed him in an almost sacrosanct 
position within the mwu and in 
ome liberal circles outside the union. 





To attack Bridges is to run the risk 
ot being linked with the employers 
ind government in an effort to 
wash the union. Charges leveled, 
‘ven by union members, against 
ridges are described as “in reality 
‘inst the union itself.” Any at- 
tmpts to build anti-Bridges cau- 
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cuses are attacked as attempting to 
“split our union, divide our mem- 
bership, create confusion and even- 
tually wreck our Union and our 
Hiring Hall.” 


HE NAME Of Bridges is fully identi- 

fied with that of the union. He 
and his supporters control the 
ILWu’s staff, newspaper, and organ- 
ivers, all three reflecting only the 
leadership’s position. Since, as in 
every union, newly organized groups 
tend to give their allegiance to the 
people directly responsible for bet- 
tering their conditions, Bridges’s 
greatest strength is not in the older 
iLwu locals but in recently organized 
groups. 

Control is kept in the hands of a 
well-organized, articulate group of 
Bridges’s supporters. Some rcsults 
of that control are indicated by the 
fact that the tLwu conducts practi- 
cally no internal educational pro- 
gram for its members, except for 
what a few locals may do on their 
own intiative, and by the fact that 
Bridges has tolerated an all-white 
longshore local in Portland. In this 
latter case, it seems clear that Bridges 
is more concerned with maintaining 
his organizational control than with 
tackling a question of principle 
that might result in a local union 
leaving the 1Lwu. But Bridges fully 
understands that there are limits be- 
yond which he cannot manipulate 
his membership. These limits are 









more and more narrowly set by the 
increasing middle-class ideology of 
the members. 

It is still possible for Bridges to 
call a one-day stoppage as a protest 
against a Red-hunting Congressional 
committee, because the membership 
is convinced that such committees 
are covertly attempting to smash the 
iLwu. But it was not possible, and 
Bridges never attempted, to stop 
shipments of war materials to Korea. 
Bridges understands, better than does 
the government, that his member- 
ship can be bossed only up to a point. 


——— it’s just as well that the 
government’s long effort to de- 
port him has finally been dropped. 
There is now a greater possibility 
that the assorted longshoremen, 
warehousemen, and pineapple work- 
ers of the wu will judge Bridges 
without any of the extra sympathy 
extended to one who is persecuted. 
At long last, Bridges will not be in 
any government courtroom, and will 
have to stand before his union mem- 
bership solely on his record. But the 
government's citing of the United 
Electrical and the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers’ unions as Commu- 
nist-infiltrated organizations under 
the Communist Control Act of 1954 
may presage a similar move against 
the mwv. If so, another case involv- 
ing Bridges will be added to the al- 
ready huge heap of legal documents 
concerning him. 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 


Mr. Horowitz 


A Short Story 


VICTOR CHAPIN 


pe PERFORMANCES a week for 
twenty-seven weeks I had opened 
a door, walked on the stage of the 
Athenaeum Theatre in New York 
during the third act of Company’s 
Coming, and said one line: 

“Mr. Horowitz is waiting to see 
see you, Mr. Spence.” 

That was all of my part. I also 
understudied the actor who played 
Spence, but he had never been ill 
and I had yet to go on for him. His 
name was Harry Harker. He was a 
fairly successful actor, well known in 
the profession and hardly ever out 
of work, but not a name so far as 
the public was concerned. He was a 
dapper, hawk-faced man of forty 
who brought an impressive air of 
elegance to every part he played. 
None of the other members of the 
company liked him, for he was po- 
litely but firmly remote, a known 
snob who was interested only in at- 
tention from Dolly Underhill, the 
star, who was at this time at the 
height of her fame, in the full bloom 
of her beauty, and in the most com- 
plete possession of her famous wit. 
There was no more attractive 
woman in the theater than Dolly 
Underhill and she was certainly the 
most delightful comedienne of her 
time. Harker could not be blamed 
for trying to impress her. But after 
six months his efforts to do so had 
been conspicuously unsuccessful, 
and his seeming refusal to acknowl- 
edge this fact had become something 
of a joke among the other members 
of the cast. 


Ove A WEEK we had understudy 
rehearsal in the afternoon and 
I sat behind the desk in the third 
act and watched another actor come 
on to announce Mr. Horowitz. Then 
I got up from the desk, held out my 
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hand to Mr. Horowitz, and _ re- 
hearsed Harry Harker’s scene. 

Since Harry Harker was in turn 
understudy to the leading man, an 
actor who was also never ill, he 
was always sitting out in the house 
watching while I went through his 
part. This had made me feel very 
uncomfortable at first, but after so 
many weeks of it I had become in- 
different. I was expected to play the 
part exactly as Harker played it, 
but being inexperienced and years 
younger than he was, I could not 
help being somewhat different. 

There was one piece of business 
I had always thought should be in 
the part that for some reason was 
not, and one day in rehearsal I in- 
advertently put it in. It involved a 


paperweight. I had always thought 
that by picking this object up and 
putting it down again at a certain 
point, you would get a laugh, and 
when I did it then in rehearsal the 
actors sitting out front did laugh. 

“What did you do?” the stage 
manager demanded. “That isn’t in 
the script.” 

“Sorry,” I said meekly. “I did it 
unconsciously.” 

“Unconsciously?” The stage man- 
ager looked up from his prompt- 
book and stared at me. “We aren’t 
interested in your unconscious,” he 
said. “We don’t want your interpre- 
tation of the part. Just do what 
Harker does.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. “It won’t hap- 
pen again.” 








But that night Harker got the 
extra laugh by picking up the paper. 
weight, and at all subsequent per- 
formances he kept the business in, 
At the next understudy rehearsal, 
when I came to the place in the 
scene where it occurred, I was at 
a loss to know whether or not to 
do it. I decided not to, since I had 
been reprimanded for doing it the 
week before. As I passed the place 
without doing the business, the 
stage manager tapped on his desk 
with his ruler. 

“Paperweight,” he said. 

I opened my mouth to protest, but 
remembering that Harker was out 
front, closed it again. There was a 
tittering in the ranks of spectators, 
and I had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the incident had not been 
unnoticed. 


, pod EVENING before the third act, 
Harker, who had never said any- 
thing to me beyond a pleasant good 
evening the entire time we had 
worked together, came and stood be- 
side me in the wings. 

“I watched you this afternoon,” 
he said, as if I did not know he 
had been watching me at every un- 
derstudy rehearsal for six months, 
“You're very good, really. If you 
ever go on, I'll probably lose my 
job.” He laughed a dry, polite 
laugh and pulled his cuffs down 
over his wrists. 

“T’'ll never be as good as you are, 
I’m afraid,” I said, hoping flattery 
would put him at his ease, for I was 
certain he had spoken to me only 
because he was self-conscious about 
the paperweight business. 

“Your voice is light,” he said, 
looking at me without expression, 
rather like a doctor, I thought, 
looking at someone who could not 
possibly have an interesting disease. 
“But it is a voice that carries well, 
which is the important thing. You 
should try to sharpen it.” 

“How do you do that?” I asked. 

“I can’t say. I really don’t know.” 
He tugged at his cuffs and laughed 
dryly again. “I guess you have to 
think it. You have to think that 
way.” 

“Sharply?” 

“Yes, sharply. 
sharply?” 

“I can try.... 

I did try, and perhaps I succeeded, 
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but if it was evident at later re- 
hearsals Harker did not say so. He 
did not speak to me in the wings 
again. 


ies I disliked him. Every 
LN actor dislikes the actor he is un- 
derstudying, unless that actor makes 
extraordinary attempts to win him, 
and Harker had certainly made no 
sich attempts with me. But my dis- 
like for him did not prevent my 
admiring his acting or being curious 
about him. He did not seem to be 
any less friendly to me than to every- 
one else in the cast. I never saw him 
visit in other dressing rooms before 
or alter the performance, and he 
didn’t stand chatting in the wings or 
in the alley outside the stage door 
as other actors did. But he did stand 
by Dolly Underhill’s dressing room 
and wait for her to come out. Night 
alter night he was there, and when 
she emerged he came forward and 
spoke to her. We could tell as we 
watched that Dolly snubbed him ev- 
ery time, as she had snubbed us all 
at one time or another, brightly, 
vaily, always with wit. 

But unlike the rest of us, Harker 
reused to be snubbed by her. Every 
time one of her cutting witticisms 
was meant to embarrass or dis- 
courage him, he laughed heartily, as 
ii he did not know it had been 
meant for him; and Dolly, who 
could do more with a raised eye- 
brow or a fluttering handkerchief 
than any other actress in the world, 
expressed her amazement and con- 
iempt so eloquently that all of us 
who were watching from a distance 
of many feet were in no doubt about 
her sentiments. None of us had rea- 
on to prefer Dolly Underhill to 
Harry Harker, but her unkindness 
WaS so amusing and his sycophancy 
0 obvious that we could not help 
laughing at his expense. 


—— never have known Harker 

better or played his part for a 
‘ingle performance or been spoken 
lo familiarly by Dolly Underhill if 
[had not, on an impulse, gone alone 
to the Metropolitan Museum one 
lternoon. 

As I went through the revolving 
loors and started for the stairs, I met 
Harker coming out of the cloak- 
oom. I smiled tentatively, so as to 
e able to stop smiling quickly 
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should he prefer not to see me. But 
much to my surprise he greeted me 
cordially, almost gladly I thought, 
and fell into step beside me. 

“What are you going to look at?” 
he asked as we climbed the stairs. 

“T was just going to look around,” 
I said. 

“Would you like me to show you 
some Italian pictures?” 

If his voice had not been so sur- 
prisingly eager, I might have resent- 
ed his blithe assumption that I 
needed to have the pictures shown 
to me, but as it was, I was so pleased 
with this attention from him and so 





intrigued by his complete change in 
manner that I nodded enthusiasti- 
cally and went with him. 

He stopped before ‘Tintoretto’s 
“Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes,” 
a picture I had never thought im- 
portant, and looked at it with such 
love and spoke of it with such pas- 
sionate fervor that I stared at it 
fascinated. 

Soon I began to think I saw the 
picture as he saw it, and it seemed 
to me suddenly a masterpiece of 
sophisticated art, a great complex 
poem to worldliness that was re- 
ligious only by courtesy of conven- 
tion, but rich and beautiful and 
noble, too, by right of craftsmanship 
if not by aspiration. 


1 pew he took me to a corner of 
the gallery to stand before a 
Renaissance portrait. It had been 
painted with almost photographic 
realism. The glaze on the canvas was 
thick and clear so that every detail 
stood out, the subject’s clothes looked 
new, her jewels unbelievably real. 
She had been painted with a strong, 
sculptured line so that she appeared 
to be not real so much as super-real, 
larger than life. 

“I love this,” Harker said. “I love 
it intensely. And I love that woman. 
She is my goddess.” 

He had taken me past Botticelli, 
Mantegna, Fra Angelico, and other 
great masters to look at this strong 


but hardly overpowering portrait by 
a minor artist. Staring at it, I 
thought I understood why. 

“It’s sharp,” I said. 

“What?” Harker asked. 

“Sharp. You remember telling me 
I should make my voice sharper and 
that the way to do it was to think 
more sharply?” 

“Yes, I remember. Quite right.” 
He laughed and nodded approving- 
ly. “Exactly. This artist is sharp. 
Very, very sharp.” 

Just then, as we were turning 
away from the portrait, there was a 
whirl of laughter in the room, and 
a wave of perfume and a rustling 
of expensive cloth. We looked down 
the gallery and saw to our astonish- 
ment that Dolly Underhill was com- 
ing toward us. 


S™ DID NOT seem to see us and 
would undoubtedly have swept 
past us if her escort, a handsome, 
well-dressed man somewhat younger 
than she, had not stopped to point 
out the portrait. 

“This is a beauty,” he said. 

Dolly stopped to look at the pic- 
ture. She did not pause to study it 
but looked on past it to us. 

I remained frozen where I stood, 
unable, for some reason, either to 
bow, smile, or speak. But Harker 
was not at a loss. He bowed and, 
with the air of a magician about 
to reveal a wonder, pointed to the 
portrait. 

“This is utterly fantastic, Miss 
Underhill,” he said. “It’s necro- 
mancy, utter necromancy! I invoked 
you, and here you are! You see, I 
was just telling our young friend 
here how much the lady in this 
wonderful portrait looks like you.” 

“Me? Really?” 

The great star smiled, reached in 
her bag, produced a jewel-studded 
lorgnette and held it up before her 
eyes. She leaned forward and ex- 
amined the portrait carefully. 

“Why,” she said, “I do believe it 
does.” 

It did look like Dolly Underhill, 
I realized, quite amazingly like her. 
It was strange that I should not 
have noticed it until now. I won- 
dered if Harker had only noticed it 
himself when Dolly appeared or if 
he had been aware of the resem- 
blance for some time. 

“I’m flattered, Mr. Harker,” Dol- 
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ly said sweetly, turning to him. 
“How clever of you to find this pic- 
ture.” 

Harker’s expression contracted 
and then expanded with pleasure 
until it became one of such intense 
satisfaction that I felt embarrassed 
at having seen it. 

“IT wonder if I could have some- 
one copy that dress for me,” Dolly 
said. “That green is completely me.” 
She turned to her escort. “What do 
you think, darling?” she asked. 
“Does she look like me?” 

“Very much,” he answered. He 
looked confused and embarrassed 
and took her arm now to lead her 
away. “Come along,” he said softly. 

“But I want to study her,” Dolly 
protested archly. “Can we get a re- 
production of this picture some- 
where, do you think? Then I could 
give it to Valentina. . .” 

“T’'ll get one for you, Miss Under- 


hill,” Harker said quickly. “T’'ll 
bring it to the theater.” 
“Oh thank you,” Dolly turned 


lrom her escort and looked at 
Harker again. She had not intro- 
<luced her escort and, it was evident, 
had no intention of doing so. “I’ve 
always hated costume plays,” she 
said. “But this picture has given 
me an idea.” 

“Portia!” Harker cried 
“Portia in this period.” 

“Portia?” Dolly looked puzzled. 
“Do you mean The Merchant of 
Venice?” 

“Yes, you would be heavenly in 


” 


eagerly. 


it. 

“Would I?” Dolly seemed to con- 
template the idea, but cautiously, 
as if she knew there was danger in 
it. “But it’s Shylock’s play, isn’t it?” 

“Oh no,” Harker said. “Not if the 
Portia is good. Not if it was you.” 

“I don’t know, Mr. Harker,” Dol- 
ly said, shaking her head. “Those 
Yiddish actors are always so good. 
Such scene stealers. I wouldn’t have 
a chance.” 

“No one ever steals a scene from 
you, Miss Underhill.” 

“How sweet.” Smiling her fairest 
of smiles, Dolly put her hand on her 
escort’s arm. “What are you going to 
show me now, darling?” she asked. 


H™ EscorT did not respond. He 
was unaccountably staring at 
Harker. 

“What is it you're staring at?” 
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Dolly demanded. “Mr. Harker is not 
a monkey in the zoo.” 

“I know you,” the escort said sud- 
denly, holding out his hand to 
Harker. “Aren’t you Harry Horo- 
witz?” 

Stiffening, Harker looked down 
at the extended hand. His mouth 
opened and shut again convulsively 
several times. 

“It fascinated me when I saw the 
play,” the escort continued. “I knew 
I knew you, but your name meant 
nothing. Don’t you remember? We 
were in school together.” 

“Yes, of course,’” Harker answered. 
“I remember. But I’m sorry, I don’t 
remember your name. . .” 

“Felix Dewey,” Dolly said unex- 
pectedly. “His name is Felix Dewey.” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” Harker said 
dully. “Felix Dewey. You were pres- 
ident of the class. And you were on 
one of the teams.” 

“Track,” Dewey said. “Well, well, 
what do you know? Good old Harry 
Horowitz.” 

“If good old Harry Horowitz will 
excuse us,” Dolly said brightly, “I 
think we'd better run along.” 

“But we’ve only just met. And it’s 
been years,” Dewey said. 

“We really don’t have time for 
old home week, Felix. You got me 
up here to teach me about art, so 
don’t you think it’s time I started 
learning?” Dolly nodded to us and 
turned to go. Dewey started to fol- 
low her, but then he came back to 
shake hands again with Harker. 

“Good-by, Harry,” he said. “Nice 
to have seen you.” 

When they were gone, I did not 
look at Harker, but leaned toward 
the portrait to examine it closely. 
“It’s Dolly, all right,” I said. “Amaz- 
ing resemblance; why didn’t I see it 
before?” 

Harker was gone when I looked 
away from the portrait. 


5 pew EVENING when I arrived at 
the theater the stage manager 
was waiting for me in the alley out- 
side the stage door. 

“God, I thought you’d never get 
here!” he said. 











“But it’s only just eight. What's 
the matter?” 

“You're going on,” he said. 

“What?” 

“Harker’s sick.” 

“Sick?” 

“Yes, someone just phoned for 
him. How do you like that. Waits 
until almost eight o’clock to tell us. 
Now we can’t rehearse you.” 

“I’ve rehearsed,” I said faintly, 
“every week for six months.” 

“Well, I hope you can do it.” 

“Don’t you think I can?” I was 
amazed to feel so frightened. 

“Yes, of course you can do it.” 

Of course I could. I knew it. But 
my knees were shaking so that | 
feared I could not walk. My arms 
seemed ten feet long and my feet 
felt as if each of them weighed a 
hundred pounds. 

I had to live through the suspense 
of two acts before I went on. I sat in 
my dressing room and all the men- 
bers of the cast came by to wish 
me luck. All except Dolly Underhill, 
with whom I had to play a scene 
later in the act. I was glad Dolly 
did not come to speak to me, for | 
dreaded what she might have to say 
about Harker’s missing this perform- 
ance. I could not stop thinking 
about him and wondering if the 
scene before the portrait in the mu- 
seum that afternoon had made him 
actively ill, or if he was staying away 
from the theater tonight because of 
a pride that was greater than the 
actor’s pride which forces him to go 
on no matter what has happened to 
him. I wondered how he would be 
able to come back at all if he could 
not come tonight, and tried to im- 
agine how he would behave when, 
finally, he did come. But thinking 
about Harker made me so nervous 
that I began to feel I would become 
ill myself, and I tried to put all 
thought of him out of my mind. 

When the third act was called and 
I was in my place behind Harker'’s 
desk, I said his first lines over to 
myself and then came to the ones he 
said after the door opened and | 
came in to say my line. 

The actor who would be me 
would go off and then I would rise 
as Harker did to greet the actor 
coming on. 

“How do you do, Mr. Horowitz?” 

Horowitz. How many times had 
Harry Harker looked up into a face 
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that might have been his own and 
said, “How do you do, Mr. Horo- 
witz?” 

My knees weakened again. I was 
sweating. All at once I felt that I 
was Harker. There was a real pain 
in my chest. I picked up the paper- 
weight and slapped it sharply on the 
desk. Sharply... . Yes, I thought, I 
am sharp. .. I am thinking sharply. 


_ CURTAIN went up and the foot- 
lights blazed at me. They burned 
my face, but I was grateful for the 
haze they gave off that separated me 
from the people beyond them. I 
spoke. 

It seemed that my voice was very 
faint and far away. But the first line 
[| said that was supposed to get a 
laugh got it, and the feeling of pow- 
er that always sweeps over an actor 
when he has succeeded in making 
an audience laugh banished my 
weakness. 

Then the actor who was me came 
on and said, “Mr. Horowitz is wait- 
ing to see you, Mr. Spence.” 

Horowitz. 

I am sharp, I said to myself. I am 
Horowitz. ... 

I rose to my feet and held out my 
hand as the actor who was Horowitz 
came toward me. 

“How do you do, Mr. Harker?” I 
said, 

The actor facing me looked star- 
‘led as only an actor can when some- 
ihing goes wrong after hundreds of 
routine performances. “Horowitz,” 
ne corrected sharply. He almost 
shouted. 

“Yes, of course,” I said quickly. 
‘Mr. Horowitz. I’m so sorry.” It 
vas only then that I realized what 
| had said. Horrified, I sat down 
ibruptly, two lines before I was sup- 
wsed to. 

When it came time to do the pa- 
perweight business, I raised it from 
the desk with relief, for this busi- 
ness was mine, my original contribu- 
tion to the part, and when the laugh 
lor it came, I felt rewarded as I did 
not at any other time during the 
performance. 

Dolly Underhill’s entrance made 
me feel weak again. I had never 
been on stage with her before. I had 
ilways rehearsed with a stand-in. But 
when she came on she smiled at me 
with special affability and threw me 
4 witty, knowing look that reassured 
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me. The scene seemed to go quite 
well, and I was feeling pleased with 
myself when it was time for me to 
make my exit with the actor playing 
Horowitz. 

The leading man had come on 
and Dolly was standing beside him. 
I said my final line and the actor 
playing Horowitz said his. 

“Good-by, Mr. Spence,” Dolly 
said, her voice bubbling in its won- 
derful professional way. . . . “Good- 
by, Mr. Harker.” 


igen in the wings, I stopped 
to mop my brow. 

“What the hell is going on?” the 
Stage manager asked. He grabbed 
my arm and shook it. “What’s this 
funny business with names?” 

“I don’t know,” I stammered. 

“You started it.” 

“Yes.” 

“Miss Underhill seems to think it 
was funny. But I don’t.” 

“It was a slip,” I said. 

“Yeah? Well, it isn’t funny.” 

“No.” I said. “It isn’t funny.” 

The play was over. I went out to 
bow with the company, and to every- 
one’s amazement Dolly reached for 
my hand across two other actors 
and pulled me forward for a bow 
with her alone. 

“What do you know?” the stage 
manager said when I went to the 





wings to watch Dolly’s solo calls. 
“That from Dolly Underhill. What’s 
the secret?” 

“Damned if I know,” I said. 

The curtain fell for the last time 
and Dolly sailed from the stage 
straight into the wings where I was 
standing. 

“Darling,” she said. “I’ve never 
laughed so hard in all my life. It 
was delicious.” 

“What?” I asked stupidly, think- 
ing for a moment that she was com- 
plimenting my performance. 

“*How do you do, Mr. Harker?’ ” 
She imitated my reading perfectly 


” 










and then laughed, fully and com- 
pletely, with her head thrown back 
and her hands slapping at her 
thighs. “Oh if I could just see Hark- 
er’s face when he hears about it,” 
she said when she had laughed her- 
self out. 

“My God!” I cried. “He mustn’t 
hear about it.” 

“How can he help it? It’s too de- 
licious not to get around.” 

“But you wouldn’t tell him?” 

She looked at me curiously. It 
was the first and last time she ever 
looked at me to see who or what I 
was and what I might intend. 

“He'd think I did it on purpose,” 
I added. 

“Didn’t you?” Her lips unfurled 
in an insinuating smile. 

“No,” I said. 

She didn’t believe me. 

“That would have been cruel,” I 
said. 

“Does anyone deserve it more?” 

She was laughing again with her 
head cocked in one of its famous 
witty positions. “If you didn’t do 
it on purpose,” she asked, “then why 
did you do it?” 

“I don’t know,” I answered miser- 
ably. “It just happened.” 

“Things like that don’t just hap- 
pen, darling. You can’t be that 
stupid. Or are you?” She regarded 
me a moment more, and then with a 
flourish of her hand and a toss of 
her sleek, golden head she swept 
past me and on to her dressing room. 


” 


eyes NEXT DAY was Saturday. We 
had a matinee. When I arrived 
at the theater I learned that Harker 
was there. I didn’t see him until just 
before the third act, when he passed 
me without speaking on his way to 
the stage. 

I dreaded my one line. Of course 
I would not say “Harker” this time, 
but there was the awful one-in-a- 
thousand chance that I might. 

When my cue came, I opened the 
door and went on. Harker usually 
looked up. This time he didn’t. 

“Mr. Horowitz is waiting to see 
you, Mr. Spence.” 

Then Harker did look up. He 
waited two full beats before telling 
me to send Mr. Horowitz in, and 
from the look of unconditional 
hatred I received from him then, I 
knew that Dolly had told him what 
I had done. 
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The Case 


Of the Orange Orange 


MARYA MANNES 


| oa DECADES, the citrus growers 
down in Florida have been 
dyeing oranges orange so that peo- 
ple would buy them. And for quite 
a while the Pure Food and Drug 
Administration has been thinking of 
making them stop it. There is, they 
say, some poison in the dye. 

Just the other day there was an- 
other flare-up on this question which 
ended with the prp people telling 
the citrus growers that they could 
go on dyeing their oranges a little 
longer, or until sufficient tests were 
made to determine just how poison- 
ous the dye was. 

This postponement made the cit- 
rus people very happy. “No matter 
how much you tell the customer that 
an orange is ripe even if it’s green- 
ish outside, they won’t buy it. We 
tried selling ‘em ripe greenish or- 
anges and they just didn’t move at 
all. Besides, the dye’s only on the 
peel, and who eats the peel except 
people at bars?” 


B™ WITH ME if I project this 

rather limited problem of the 
orange orange into other fields. I 
was talking shop with a fiction writ- 
er recently who had just sold a short 
story to a Canadian publication aft- 
er the American mass weekly that 
normally bought her work had re- 
luctantly turned it down. “It was 
quite a happy story,” she said, “but 
there was a mention of death in it, 
and the editors said that their pol- 
icy was not to present death to their 
readers in any form.” And she add- 
ed, “They paid me handsomely for 
it anyway, and told me I could sell 
it somewhere else, so I did.” 


Young Lovers Only 


This started us off quite naturally 
on taboos, the “hidden censorship” 
that we agreed existed to a fantastic 
degree in the mass-circulation media 
of the country. I told her of the 
short story I had almost sold to 
a women’s magazine. The editors 
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praised it highly, but wondered if 
I would make a few changes. In the 
story a man of thirty-five and a wom- 
an of twenty-nine were in love. 
Would I change their ages to, say, 
thirty for the man and twenty-four 
for the woman, as readers were not 
interested in love over thirty. 
Secondly, the hero of my story 
was a Czech refugee who was teach- 
ing his particular branch of science 
in a Midwestern university. The ed- 
itors would like me to make him a 
Midwestern American instead—pos- 
sibly a doctor; they preferred not 
to have the romantic interest for- 
eign. They also found that their 
readers might resent the idea of a 
foreigner taking over a job that an 
American might have. They said if 
I would do these things the story 
would be just right for them... . 


HERE WERE other, more obvious 
taboos. Disparity in the ages of a 
couple in love was wholly undesir- 
able. You might just conceivably 
mate a man of forty with a girl of 
twenty-five, but you’d have to think 
up some compellingly virtuous rea- 
sons. You could never, but never, 
write of a woman of forty in a hap- 
py relationship with a man of thir- 
ty-five. We agreed that any happy 
relationship, even in a short-short, 
had one resolution only: marriage. 
There was no such thing as a satis- 
fying or rewarding “affair.” As for 
divorced people, only a Big Name 
writer could make them palatable. 
And it was axiomatic that readers 
would not be interested in “stale” 
marriages, in marriages of affection 
without romantic love, or in unions 
of purely physical passion. 
Another writer, a man, reminded 
us that in a mass-circulation mag- 
azine a girl could be attractive only 
in currently acceptable ways. You 
could make her nose short but not 
long; you could not make her teeth 
irregular; you certainly could not 
make her plump, however delight- 








ful she might be in other ways. You 
could not at any time question cer- 
tain artificialities resulting from cos- 
metic means, or, on the other hand, 
praise a girl who dispensed with 
them. 

The writer spoke of a story in 
which he had made an American 
husband married to a_ flawlessly 
groomed and narcissistic wife re- 
member with urgent nostalgia the 
Italian girl he loved during the war 
in Rome—a girl described as animal, 
tousle-haired, warm and generous 
with herself. All references to her 
lack of grooming were removed, and 
the husband (in the end) was made 
to feel ashamed of his passion for 
her. 


Ww AGREED, from the pooling of 
our fictional experiences, that 
you could never speak ill of a doctor 
or a banker, although you could make 
a scientist, a writer, or a musician 
unsympathetic. If a woman had a 
career, she could not be happy in 
it, and would ultimately sacrifice it 
for split-level security. No mother 
could express relief at the absence 
of her children. No characters, in 
any story, could discuss abstract 
ideas or important current matters, 
with the exception of floods and 
hurricanes. The strongest taboo of 
all, we concurred, was against satire 
in any form. To be oblique was 
wholly impermissible. 

“How can you keep on writing 
for the big magazines with all these 
gags and ties?” I asked the woman 
writer. “How do you, an honest per- 
son, manage to fit life into such pat- 
terns?” 

She smiled. “Well, of course, I 
like the money. And then, really, 
I’m rather a romantic anyway. | 
like things to turn out well.” 

The man said, “I gave the big 
mags up. Or rather, they gave me 
up. The only uncensored fields left 
are the novel and the theater. I'll 
stick to those until editors stop 
processing life for the consumer.” 


A Ton of Rind 


“About this dye,” said the citrus 
growers. “You’d have to eat about 
a ton of peel to have any effect {rom 
the poison.” 

How many issues of how many 
magazines are read by how many 
people every day? 
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‘The Most Dejected 


And Reluctant Convert?’ 


GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


. BY Joy: THE SHAPE OF My 
Earty Lire, by C. S. Lewis. Harcourt, 
Brace. $3.50. 


Remembering the enormously self- 
assured Screwtape Letters, some peo- 
ple may fear that this account of 
how Mr. Lewis reached his Christian 
certainties will also be written with 
overcertainty. Such is not the case. 
[his is not one of those unendur- 
able conversion stories in which 
everyone is a fool—the author for 
taking so long to reach his “truth,” 
ill others for rejecting it. Mr. Lewis 
liked all his “wrong” thoughts and 
idmired the men who shared them. 
When in his thirty-first year he came 
‘o admit the objective existence of 
God, fell on his knees and prayed, 
he was “perhaps, that night, the most 
dejected and reluctant convert in 
all England.” 


_— a North of Ireland boy, a 
Belfast boy, was not a_ black 
Protestant. The family was Church 
of Ireland, rather “High” at that, 
and so of course there are those who 
will think that his Oxford conver- 
sion, with the spires and the Gothic, 
was a return to the womb. Mr. Lewis 
disagrees. While still a schoolboy, he 
welcomed disbelief with an immense 
feeling of liberation, not from belief 
but from flagrant hypocrisy. There 
was never any nostalgia; there could 
be no return. When he was com- 
pelled to believe in God it was for 
the first time. 

What happened to him after all? 
He had a fantastic education. First 
he was shipped off to England, 
where he felt intensely North of Ire- 
land and alien. At a boarding school 
on its last legs—it had an insane 
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headmaster and a dozen pupils—he 
was beaten, half starved, taught 
geometry and nothing else. Later he 
was sent to Wyvern, which is not the 
real name of a great English public 
school. Wyvern was supposed to 
turn him into a Normal Boy and it 
is not just the capital letters in Mr. 
Lewis’s account that lend irony to 
Wyvern’s aim. Coldly, he explains 
just what were the “bloods” who 
made up the school’s leading class, 
the “punts” who were the school’s 
pariahs, and the “tarts’” who were 
precisely what their name implies. 
Games were compulsory since the 
bloods required an audience; “gal- 
lantry,” not in the military sense but 
as referring to the prominent role 
played by the tarts, was the main 
subject of conversation. Also there 
was fagging. “For a reason which all 
English readers will understand... I 
am humiliated and embarrassed at 
having to record that as time went 
on I came to dislike the fagging 
system.” 

Happily the school failed to make 
Mr. Lewis into a Normal Boy. He 
says it made him an_ intellectual 
snob, and he piously hopes that in 
the vears since he left it the school 
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has changed. It should not be for- 
gotten, however, that 1914 was ap- 
proaching and that the “bloods” and 
even the “tarts” would soon be 
dying in Flanders. 


‘Appallingly Ignorant’ 


At Wyvern there was a master called 
Smewgy. “He first taught me the 
right sensuality of poetry, how it 
should be savored and mouthed in 
solitude. Of Milton’s ‘Thrones, 
Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, 
Powers’ he said, “That line made me 
happy for a week.’ It was not the 
sort of thing I had heard anyone 
say before.” Lewis managed to get 
himself withdrawn from Wyvern. 
He went to work with a private 
tutor to prepare for a scholarship at 
Oxford. It is here that the American 
reader is startled. 

With his tutor he read Homer 
and “The Two Great Bores,”” Demos- 
thenes and Cicero. Lucretius, Ca- 
tullus, Tacitus, Herodotus, Virgil of 
course. Euripides, Sophocles, Aes- 
chylus—all these in the original nat- 
urally. He also practiced Greek and 
Latin composition. Also, in the eve- 
ning, French, German, Italian. Faust 
and the Inferno—in the original nat- 
urally. Plus English literature. When 
he went to Oxford for his examina- 
tions he considered himself appal- 
lingly ignorant, but University Col- 
lege elected him. 

That was in 1916. He was eight- 
een. On his nineteenth birthday he 
was at the front. He does not tell 
much about the war; too many peo- 
ple have told about the war, he says, 
and what happened to him seems 
now as thouch it had happened to 
somebody else. He was wounded. 
He returned to Oxford in 1919. Ten 
vears later he “admitted that God 
was God.” 

Unavoidahlv there are the techni- 
cal nassaces in which he_ reasons 
out. in terms of nhilasonhy and all 
the isms. what broucht him to his 
knees. He has a gift for lucid exno- 
sition and these nassages are neither 
difenlt nor dull. But throughout 
all his recollections he is pursuing 
something else: What was it that 
caused him any anxiety at all, what 
disturbed his atheistic or at least 
agnostic peace? 

He was not “searching for God.” 
He was not concerned with personal 
immortality. He was not looking for 
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something upon which to base a 
code of ethics. He was content with 
the world, not because he thought 
reality good—he thought it evil—but 
because he possessed immense imagi- 
native resources with which to evade 
it. He was a happy man who could 
enjoy pleasure, in the full amoral 
sense of the word, without an after. 
math of remorse. What started all 
this trouble—for he viewed it as 
the deepest trouble—about God? 


Beyond Pleasure 


“Sudden stabs of joy” started it. Joy 
was not pleasure. Pleasure was a 
substitute for joy. One could attain 
pleasure. But with joy, “to have is 
to want and to want is to have. . . 
All joy reminds. It is never a pos- 
session, always a desire for some. 
thing longer ago or further away or 
still ‘about to be.’” He struggles 
to define it. Perhaps joy is remem- 
bering Eden before the Fall, antici- 
pating what Christians call Heaven, 
a sudden contact—time annihilated 
—with the timeless. 

The instant one is aware of joy, 
joy is gone. Once experienced, it is 
something no man can agree not to 
pursue. But joy leads a chase. Joy 
is only the reflection of what is 
sought, a will-o’-the-wisp. Towering 
clouds, distant hills, pleasant val- 
leys—and suddenly there is this stab 
of joy totally incommensurate with 
the immediate cause. One might as 
well take drugs. What one is after is 
the cause of joy. Mr. Lewis chased 
after joy through, of all things, 
Wagner’s libretto for the Ring, 
which led him to acquire great 
erudition about what he called 
“Northernness”; humbly too he 
sought the cause of jov in his own 
imavinings. Pleasure responded, but 
not joy. 

Man cannot create joy. To noth- 
ing in this world, to no thouglit, no 
fact, no beauty can these stabs of joy 
be rationally related. Yet the human 
heart is pierced by them as by light 
from the firmament. 


A* so? And so one is thrown back 
upon logic and all the old argu- 
ments about a First Cause. The 
arguments never work. They are not 
even supposed to work. When a man 
becomes a Christian he is obliged to 
admit that it is God who has done 
most of the work. 
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[ you KNow the seldom-advertised ways of reaching 
foreign countries, you don’t need fantastic sums of money 
to travel. You could spend $550-$1000 on a one-way luxury 
steamer to Buenos Aires—but do you know you can travel 
all the way to Argentina through colorful Mexico, the Andes, 
Peru, etc. via bus and rail for just $108 in fares? 

You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world. 
But do you know you can travel around the world via deluxe 
freighter for only a fourth the cost—or via connecting 
steamer for $700—and that there are dozens of other round 
the world routings for under $1000? 

Do you know all about the really comfortable, low cost 
routings to whatever part of the globe you're interested in? 
India, say, and how to reach it at lowest cost via rail from 
Europe through France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, 
and the Middle East? Or how to see South America eco- 
nomically? Which air lines Americans living down there 
take to cut $30, $50, $75 off the top fares? 

There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who spends 
a lot, or like a traveler, who knows all the ways to reach 
his destination economically, comfortably, and while seeing 
the most. 





ROUND THE WORLD ON A SHOESTRING 


Norman Ford’s big new guide How to Travel Without 
Being Rich gives you the traveler’s picture of the world, 
showing you the lower cost, comfortable ways to practically 
any part of the world. Page after page reveals the ship, rail, 
bus, airplane and other routings that save you money and 
open the world to you. 

What do you want to do? Visit the West Indies? This is 
the guide that helps you explore them like an old time 
resident, who knows all the tricks of making one dollar do 
the work of two. Visit Mexico? This is the guide that tells 
you the low cost ways of reaching the sights (how 56¢ takes 
you via 8 passenger automobile as far as those not-in-the- 
know pay $5.60 to reach). Roam around South America? 
Europe? Any other part of the world? This is the guide that 
tells you where and how to go at prices you can really 
afford. 

If you’ve ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for 
all, that travel is within your reach. Send now for How to 
Travel Without Being Rich. It’s a big book, with over 
75,000 words, filled with facts, prices, and routings, and 
it’s yours for only $1.50. Even one little hint can save you 
this sum several times over. 








———— 


Passenger-carrying freighters 
are the secret 
of low cost travel 


For no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can take a never- 
to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the 
Canal to either New York or California. Or to the West Indies or 


along the St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips to 
almost everywhere are within your means. 


And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not 
bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of 
relaxation as you speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world 
cruise can be yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there 
are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the 
Mediterranean; two to three week vacations up and down the 
Pacific Coast or to New 
Orleans. Name the port 
and the chances are you 
can find it listed in “Trav- 
el Routes Around the 





-—Here’s a sampling of 
more dream trips 


BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD Mexico 


West Indies 


* Majorca 


than you’d spend at a resort in the U. S.?) 


Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways 
or its most dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today 


you can live for a song? 





* Peru 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S. so 
nearly like Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and color even the na- 
tives say it was made from a rainbow? (And that costs here are so 
low you cannot only reach it but also stay a while for hardly more 





Do you know where it 
less to spend a 
while, the surroundings 
are pleasant, and the cli- 
mate well nigh perfect 
in such places as Mexico, 
the West Indies, Peru, 
France, along the Medi- 


A few of the many Bargain 
Paradises of the World 


Azores or the Canaries — islands of 
tropical flowers, sandy beaches, and the 
charm of Old Spain—with rents of about 
$20 a month, groceries for a couple at $10 
a week, and servants, $5 a month each. 

The South Seas? Tahiti has found 
out about the Yankee dollar. But there’s 


costs 


terranean, and in the 


brilliant Sigatoka Beach at Suva or reef- 





Round the World. Every 3 months a 
Shaw Savill vessel leaves London for 
the West Indies, Panama, Tahiti, Fiji and 
New Zealand. Cross the Pacific, and con- 
tinue west via Australia, South Africa and 
the Canary Islands back to England. Mini- 
mum fare $633—but the trip is usually 
booked up months in advance. (Reach 
London fer about $175 from New York.) 
Other round the world trips from the U. 5. 
as low as $250-$300 a month via deluxe 
freighters. 


India. Minimum fare from New York 


to Ceylon, India, or Malaya is about $450. 
Trans-hipping in England, you can make 
the trip by luxury liner (tourist class) 


for $319. Go to the lotus-covered moun- 
tain lakes of Kashmir, where a furnished 
houseboat with four turbaned servants 
rents for $70 a month. Total costs for a 
couple run around $175 a month in the 
mest beautiful spot on earth. 

Africa. Perhaps the biggest travel bar- 
gain today is a 70-day luxury cruise 
round the Dark Continent, calling at a 
score of colorful ports like Dar-es-Salaam, 
for $660, round trip from London. Com- 
bine this with a low cost tour of England. 

Mediterranean. Cruise to Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, Egypt, ete. for $35-$50 a week, 
round trip from Northern Europe, or try 
a longer stay—in the lush valleys of Mount 
Olympus on Cyprus where a couple can 
live comfortably for $1,400 a year; on 
Aegean islards that hide remnants of a 
5,000-)ear-old civilization among clive and 
cork sroves; or with the fisherfolk of 
rocky Sardinia, where hotel rates are 24c 
a day or $1.12 with three good meals. 


a 











World.” This is the book 
that names the lines, tells 
where they go, how much 
they charge, briefly de- 
scribes accommodations. 
Hundreds of thousands of 
travelers all over the 
world swear by it. Travel 
editors and travel writers 
say “To learn how to 
travel for as little as you'd 
spend at a resort get 
‘Travel Routes Around 
the World.’ ” 

Travel Routes Around 
the World is yours for 
just $1, and the big 130 
page 1956 edition in- 
cludes practically every 
passenger carrying serv- 
ice starting from or going 
to New York, Canada, 
New Orleans, the Pacific 
Coast, Mexico, South 
America, England, 
France, the Mediterra- 
nean, Africa, the Indies, 
Australia, the South Seas, 
Japan, Hawaii, etc. 
There’s a whole section 
called How to See the 


Vorld at Low Cost, plus pages and pages of photos and maps. 


A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel 


than you ever thought possible. For your copy. simply fill out coupon. 





girt Norfolk or Lord Howe Island, the 
Bargain Paradises of the South Seas today. 


world’s other low cost 
wonderlands? 











Or if you’ve thought 


of more distant places, do you know which of the South Sea 
Islands are as unspoiled today as in Conrad’s day? Or which 
is the one spot world travelers call the most beautiful place on 
earth, where two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of 


servants, for only $175 a month? 


Bargain Paradises of the World, a big néw book with about 100 
photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a vacation in the 
U. S. the rest of the world is closer than you think. Authors Nor- 
man D. Ford and William Redgrave, honorary vice presidents of 


the Globetrotters Club, show that the American dollar is 


spected all over the world and buys a lot more than you’d expect. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U. S. 
border to reach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time 
you learned how much you can do on the money you've got. Send 
now for Bargain Paradises of the World on a money back guaran- 


tee if not satisfied. Price $1.50. Fill out coupon. 


MAIL to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 171 First Ave. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), N. Y. 

I have enclosed $...... 7 
Please send me the books I checked below. You will refund 
my money if I am not satisfied. 

(1) Travel Routes Around the World. $1. 

() Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 

(] How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 

Special Offer: all books above ($4 value) for $3.50. 
POE BE a vtacacescusasonncascnsccedeseesertaveestnal 


FRE ST Se ME CE TEC ATE PE Oe re ee ae ere Ree 


CO EE ince senteccéecsativessaessssassedeeaeatane 
All orders postmarked before April 30, 1956, receive a free copy of FREIGHTER 
LIFE, which tells, with plenty of photos, what vagabond voyaging is all about. 


(eash, check, money order). 





Book Notes 


HE GENTLEMAN AND THE TIGER: THE 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GegorGE B. Mc- 

CLELLAN, JR. Edited, with an introduction, 
by Harold C. Syrett. Lippincott. $6. 


The title is the editor’s; the author 
was too much the gentleman to use 
it. Indeed, he was too much the gen- 
tleman throughout—a Henry Adams 
who did not shrink from public life. 
At the turn of the century, merely 
to be a Democrat was anomalous for 
a Northerner who did not resent be- 
ing called an aristocrat, but young 
McClellan had inherited his politics 
from the father he adored, the gen- 
eral who crawled toward Richmond 
but ran against Lincoln. Always 
Striving to vindicate “Little Mac’s” 
memory and to add luster to the 
lamiiy name, Junior long tollowed 
the devious route laid out for him 
by Ricnard Croker and Charles F. 
Murphy of ‘Tammany Hall—as pres- 
ident of New York City’s »oaid of 
Aldermen (at  twenty-seven!), flor 
nine happy years in 
ol Representatives, and finally, be- 
ginning in 1904, as mayor of New 
York. ‘hen atter his narrow re-elec- 
tion victory over Hearst he reltused 
to appoint Murphy s siate o1 stooges 
as department heads. Unable to 
build up a rival machine, at forty- 
four McClellan was ‘“‘a dead cock in 
the pit’”—remembered now, if at all, 
as a Tammany stooge himself, an 
admirable tront could cam- 
paign in four languages and wear a 
top nat, as he did at the opening 
of the first subway, without looking 
as if he used it only at parades and 
funerals. 


tic sclouse 
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T ‘HE New ASTRONOMY; THE Puysics AND 


CHEMIsTRY OF Lire; First Book OF 
ANIMALS; AtToMic Power; AUTOMATIC 
CoNntTROL—five paperback anthologies of 
articles from Scientific American. Simon 
and Schuster. $1 each. 


For those of us who cherish a stay- 
at-home’s fascination with the dis- 
tant frontiers of science even though 
we never got beyond cutting up a 
frog in high school and frequently 
confused ergs with ohms even then, 
Scientific American is invaluable. 
That admirably edited magazine 
manages to present complicated tech- 
nical material with clarity but with- 
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out talking down to its readers. The 
editors have now prepared antholo- 
gies on five areas in which their 
coverage has been outstanding. The 
one entitled Automatic Control is 
certainly the most cogent descrip- 
tion available of the mixed blessings 
of industrial automation, and the 
value of a popular introduction to 
Atomic Power needs no stressing. 

But for the sheer fun of it, the fa- 
vorite is bound to be the First Book 
of Animals—“a_ twentieth-century 
bestiary” as the editors style it. Here 
are the findings of the great arach- 
nologist Alexander Petrunkevitch 
on the unexplained meekness of 
certain tarantulas in letting them- 
selves be salted away as baby food 
by digger wasps. Did you know that 
sea lampreys, which found their way 
through the Welland Ship Canal, 
have now all but done away with 
commercial fishing in the Great 
Lakes by killing all the trout? If 
your ears prick up at titles like “The 
Home Life of the Swift,” “The Curi- 
ous Behavior of the Stickleback,” 
“The Language of the Bees,” and 
“Sonar in Bats,” then here is your 
dish of tea. 





ts RENAISSANCE PHILOSOPHY OF MAN, 

selections from the writings of 
Petrarca, Valla, Ficino, Pico, Pomponazzi, 
and Vives. $1.75. 


THey Wrote on CLAy: THE BABYLONIAN 
TasLets SPEAK Topay, by E. Chiera. $1. 


THe CHILD AND THE CURRICULUM and 
THe ScHoor AND Society, by John Dewey, 
in one volume, with an introduction by 
Leonard Carmichael. $1.25. 


THe Roap to Serrpom, by Friedrich A. 
Hayek. $1. 


THe Sociat PsycHo.tocy or Georce HEeEr- 
BERT MEap, edited by Anselm Strauss. $1.50. 


MAN AND THe State, by Jacques Maritain. 
$1.25. University of Chicago Press. 


When the paperback boom started 
in this country a few years ago, lots of 
impecunious but erudite readers 
hopefully looked for the drugstores 
and newsstands along the Wabash 
to become like the bookstalls along 
the Seine, full of cheap paperback 
editions of good books. And there 
have been enough of them in those 
series at twenty-five cents (now 
mostly thirty-five cents or more) to 
permit careful collectors to build 
libraries that are respectable for 


their contents, if not for the art on 
the covers. But the good books were 
always hard to find in the flood of 
Mickey Spillane, and the paper 
often made the contents hard to 
read, and the titles tended more to 
established classics than to less well- 
known items. The cover, even if the 
book was by Faulkner, made it em- 
barrassing to read the book on 4 
public conveyance. But now a new 
and better wave of paper and backs 
has come in the Anchor, Vintage, 
and Beacon series. These are higher 
in price, but still reasonable, and they 
are well printed and there are many 
good titles. 

The paperback business _ has 
worked its way up to solid stufl, and 
here, in the University of Chicago 
Press’s new “Phoenix” series, is the 
solidest stuff yet. It smells of the 
University, but, come to think of it, 
that’s not a bad smell. 





T= Lamp, by Francois Mauriac. Trans- 
lated from the French by Gerard 
Hopkins. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. $3. 


Here is a tightly written tragedy, 
composed, like all Mauriac’s books, 
to show that the Catholic faith is no 
restful haven for those who hold it. 
It is the story of a few days leading 
to the death of a saint, and since it 
is a Mauriac saint there is no joy 
whatever in the portrayal. The story 
is very simple: A husband and wile 
are unhappy; a child they have 
adopted is rejected by them and is 
unhappy; a village priest has lost his 
faith and is unhappy. They are ut 
happy because they have succumbed 
to the final sin, despair. Xavier—the 
saint, although of course Mauriae 
does not use the word—abandons his 
project to enter the priesthood im 
order to take upon himself their um 
happiness, their despair. In_ strict 
parallelism to the Passion o! Christ 
he is reviled and soiled by man’s 
sin, suffers as Christ suffered in his 
body and in his soul, carries the 
cross and is nailed to it. With Xavier 
as with Christ the same mystery 0¢ 
curs: Soiled, he remains pure; de- 
feated, he triumphs. In the Catholic 
tradition there are many mansions~ 
room for Saint Francis, room for 
Saint Catherine of Siena, adviser 
Popes and monarchs, room for Joail 
the soldier; room, too, for the dee 
perate heroes of Mauriac’s no 
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